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Notes on Books, &c. 


THE STORY OF “NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
(Continued from p. 102.) 

If I had good reason to be proud of the contents 
of my first number, I had no such justification 
with regard to its sale ; for I do not believe more 
than forty copies were sold on the day of publica- 
tion. At the end of a few weeks this forty was 
increased to six hundred ; but my satisfaction at 
this progress was considerably damped on hearing 
the opinion expressed by one of great experience 
in journalism, that I had probably reached the 
limits of circulation to which “N. & Q.” was 
likely to attain. Happily my good friend’s fore- 
boding was not realized ; the sale gradually but 
steadily increased, as did also the number of my 
correspondents. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I enumerate some 
of those who gave the new journal early and 
valuable support. 

My old friends Bruce, Payne Collier, Bolton 
Corney, and Peter Cunningham contributed to 
my second number articles of great and varied 
interest ; and Mr. Joseph Burtt, now one of the 
Assistant Keepers of the Public Records, and who 
was for some time the active and learned secretary 
of the Archeological Institute, contributed some 
valuable “ Notes on Ancient Libraries.” 

My old and highly esteemed friend Edward 
Foss, the author of The Lives of the Judges—a 








man as warm-hearted as he was shrewd and intelli- 
gent, and he was eminently both—invited informa- 
tion respecting Sir William Skipwith, King’s 
Justiciary in Ireland in the time of Edward III. 
Those who only knew Mr. Foss in his character as 
a lawyer, or as the author of that vast storehouse 
of legal history and biography with which his 
name is identified, in which he sacrificed every- 
thing to strict accuracy, and made no attempt to 
relieve the dryness of his subject by the intro- 
duction of irrelevant matter, can form little idea 
how great was his appreciation of humour, how 
much he possessed, how deeply music affected 
him, and how passionate was his enjoyment of 
Shakspeare and the Elizabethan dramatists. This 
was shown by his first literary effort, a small 
volume entitled The Beauties of Massinger, pub- 
lished about the year 1810. 

This number contained also a letter from the 
Rev. C. F. Secretan, inquiring where he could con- 
sult a copy of the works of San Carlo Borromeo, 
there not being at that time a copy in the library of 
the British Museum. His object was, I believe, to 
see what light those writings might throw upon the 
history of Sunday Schools, of which Borromeo was 
the founder, long before Robert Raikes, of Glou- 
cester, introduced them into this country. The 


Rev. Mr. Hooper, in the article which called forth 
these papers, spoke of Mr. Secretan, and most 
justly, as my “excellent son-in-law.” 


He was 
not so at that time ; and did not become so till 
nine years later; and nine years after that his 
most useful and exemplary life came to an end. 
I use the epithet “examplary” advisedly ; for as he 
was a most affectionate and devoted husband and 
father, so was he no less earnest and untiring in 
his character as a parish priest ; and on the day 
which saw him laid to his rest, in the quiet church- 
yard of Longdon, in Worcestershire, to the deep 
regret, not only of his new parishioners, but of 
many of his brother clergy, to whom he had en- 
deared himself during his brief sojourn among 
them,—that same day one who had long known and 
esteemed him, the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
preached the funeral sermon of Charles Frederick 
Secretan in the church of Holy Trinity, West- 
minster, to a large congregation of those whom 
his zeal, piety, and eloquence had gathered under 
its roof during his twelve years’ charge of that 
newly formed district. 

Among the writers in this number who signed 
their names with initials, I recognize those of two 
gentlemen whom I could not claim as personal 
friends, but knew from their high reputation as 
local antiquaries : I allude to Mr. Carthew, of East 
Dereham, and Mr. Brooke, of Ufford. 

My third number opened with a quaint article 
on “ Travelling in England,” the history of which, 
from the Creation to the present time, the writer 
divided into “four periods, those of no coaches, 
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ellew coaches, fast coaches, and railroads,” from 
eoue of the most learned pens that ever wrote in 
“N. & Q.” I need scarcely name the writer. 
This pleasant paper was followed by one on 
“Sanuto’s Doges of Venice,” in the introduction 
te which the writer, that profound antiquary and 
«accomplished paleographer, Sir Frederic Madden, 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, ex- 
“pressed his goodwill towards “N. & Q.,” and his 
anxiety to promote its welfare; and this was no 
mere profession. For years I never hesitated to 
ask him for advice, or for any of that information 
with which his mind was overflowing, and always 
received from him the most courteous and cordial 
assistance ; and though on one occasion I was com- 
pelled, by what I believe to be an act of justice, to 
adopt a line of conduct which greatly displeased him, 
and which he resented, it did not alter my regard 
Ser him or my admiration of his learning. This 
avas the only estrangement between any old friend 
sand myself which, in the course of the two and 
twenty years which I managed this journal, that 
“maaaagement gave rise to. I was the better able 
te bear his coolness because I knew that what 
-was not in a great degree the result of his state of 
Arealth was owing to pressure put upon him ; and 
= felt sure that time would heal the wound. It 
did s0; and, long before his lamented death, I 
had the satisfaction of knowing I had regained my 
. old place in his personal regard. 
My older readers will remember that “N. & Q.” 
--was the first journal which opened its columns to 
a cecord of photographic discovery and progress— 
= step which was not universally approved. 
Among my warmest supporters in this matter was 
Sir Frederic Madden. 

My friend Dr. Diamond, whose characteristic it 
is t carry into any investigation, scientific or 
antiquarian, which he may be pursuing, as much 
antelligence as energy, had recognized the value of 
the Collodion process, and speedily contributed 
largely to its improvement. He was, I believe, 
the first to take a negative and print from it a 
pesitive copy of an old MS. I remember well his 
sending me two small specimens of photographic 
<opies of early manuscripts; and I can never 
forget the delight and admiration expressed by 
Sir Frederic as he examined them, and saw every 
line, letter, and contraction copied with a trath- 
fulness no human hand could approach, and learned 
that, the negative once accurately taken, copies of 
ét might be produced in any number. It was 
oaly consistent with his love of truth in all things 
that the worthy Keeper of the MSS. should en- 
courage the efforts of “N. & Q.” to promote an 
art calculated to be of such service to archeology 
in all its branches, and to prove a source of de- 
light to thousands. I remember, soon after 


“N. & Q.” was started, the Rev. John Hunter, 
.the learned historian of Hallamshire and com- 











——s 


mentator on Shakspeare, congratulating me on 
being entitled to the prize which Alexander the 
Great had offered for the discovery of a new 
pleasure ; and soon after the publication of full 
instructions for the successful practice of the art 
of photography in these columns, the good 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Vowler Short, paid me 
the same compliment nearly in the same words, 
adding that I was a public benefactor in publishing 
such a source of innocent and instructive amuse- 
ment for the use of those who might have the 
good sense to avail themselves of it. Before 
leaving this subject, I must express my conviction 
that some of the simple processes discovered and 
published by Dr. Diamond in “N. & Q.” have 
never been surpassed and rarely equalled ; and 
that my worthy friend’s services to the art have 
never yet been sufficiently recognized. 

The Rev. Alfred Gatty, the editor of the new 
edition of Hunter’s Hallamshire, contributed to 
this number a series of interesting “ Letters from 
Lord Nelson’s brother, written immediately after 
the Battle of Trafalgar,” and the late learned 
librarian of the Chetham Library some valuable 
notes on “ Herbert’s Ames” ; while the number, 
which showed a decided increase in the list of 
contributors under initials and pseudonyms, was 
prefaced by a table of contents, which had been 
suggested by several correspondents, who had also 
urged the necessity of a good index. But I must 
postpone for the present what I have to say on 
the subject of our indexes. 

Wituiam J. Taos. 
(To be continued.) 





THE “THIRD NOBILITY” ROLL OF ARMS. 

The writ dated Dec. 29, 1299, summoning a 
Parliament to assemble at London on March 6, 
1300 (Parliamentary Writs, vol. i. p. 82), comprises 
the names of ten earls—exclusive of the Earl of 
Cornwall, to whom it is addressed—and ninety-nine 
barons.. In the Roll of Arms now printed (which 
otherwise corresponds with that writ) four of these 
barons do not appear, namely, William le Latimer, 
senior, between Nos. 18 and 19; John de Mohun, 
between Nos. 23 and 24; Adam de Welles, between 
Nos. 55 and 56; and Theobald de Verdun, senior, 
between Nos. 98 and 99. I have already commented 
on such omissions in other of these Rolls—see ante, 
in introductory remarks on “Second Nobility” 
Roll. That each of these records may be complete 
in itself,and furnish an independent account of the 
arms in the respective Parliaments, the coats 
already described (and for that reason not repeated 
by Sir Edward Dering) have been brought forward 
from the Rolls previously published, the blazon 
being placed within brackets. In giving references 
to the places from which the blazon thus brought 
forward is derived, letters of the alphabet from A 
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to E will serve to distinguish the first five 
“Nobility” Rolls from one another. 
“ At a PARLIAMENT HOLDEN aT Lonpow 28° Ep. I.” 


Written in the margin :— 
“These noblemen whose armes are heere in trick 
we[re] not in any Parlifajment before.” * 
1. “Edm. Plantagen (sic), E. Cornw.” [Arg. a lion 
ramp. gu., crowned or, and a bordure sa. bezantée. A., 1.] 
2. “Jo. de Warren, E. Surrey.” [Chequy or and az. 


B., 
3. Jon Bigod, E. of Norf. & Marshall.” [Per pale 
or and vert, a lion ramp. gu. A., 2 

4. “Ra. Monthermer, E. of Glo. & Hartf’.” [Or, an 
eagle displayed vert, beaked and membered gu. B., 2.) 

5. “Hen. Lacy, E. of Lincolne.” [Or, a lion ramp. 
purpure. B., 3.] 

Se Humfrey Bohun, E. Hereford.” Az. a bend arg. 
inter two cotises and six lions ramp. or. 

« er! fitz Allen, E. Arundell.” [Gu. a lion ramp. 
or, A. 
be s Guy Beauchamp, E. Warw.” (Quarterly, land 4, 

. a fess inter six cross crosslets or ; 2 and 3, chequy or 
snd az.,,achevronerm. A., 

9. “ Tho. Plantagenet, E. ’ Lancast’. ” [Gu. three lions 
passant gardant in pale or, and a label of three pendants 
az. each charged three fleurs-de-lis of the second. B.,9.] 

10. “Rob. de Vere, E. of Oxford.” (Quarterly gu. 
and or, in the first quarter a mullet arg. A., 5.) 

ll. “Gilb Vmfreuile, E. of Angwish.” [Ge. a cinque- 
foil within an orle of cross crosslets or. A., 

12. “ Hen. de Lancast’, B. of Monmouth.” "(Gu. three 
lows passant gardant in pale or, and a bend Az. B., 22. 

13. “ Aimer de Valence, B. of Montenake.” (Barry ot 
ten arg. and az., an orle of ten martlets | gu. Bue 

14. “Jo, de flerrers, . of Chartley.” [Vair (ancient 
form) gu. and or. B., 

he —_ Percy, b ‘a Topcliff.” [Or, a lion ramp. 
az. B., 

16. “Jo. wh, Wake, B. of Lidell.” [Or, two bars, and 
in chief three roundles gu. A., 9] 

17. “ Rob. fitz Water, B. of Woodham.” 
inter two chevrons gu. A., 73. 

18. “Hugh le Spencer, B.” [Quarterly arg. and gu., 
in the second and third a fret or, and over all a baston 


[Or, a fess 


wa. A., 36.) 

19. “ Rob. Clifford, B. of Appelby.” Chequy or and 
az., a fers gu. 

20. “Rob. de Monhalt, B. of Hawarden.” 
ramp. arg. , 16. 

Pos “ Jo. Hastings, B. of Abergueny.” 


[Az. a lion 
[Or, a maunch 


B., 23. 

we. as "Jo. - Ware.+ B.” Gu. crusilly fitchy and a lion 
ramp. arg., @ label of three pendants az. 

23. “Jo. Riu’s, B. of Aungre.” [...... six lozenges...... 
B., 70, and see note to same. } 

24. “ Pett de Malo Lacu, B. Muslgraue” (sic). [Or, a 
bend sa. B., 51.] 

25. “ Rob. fitz Paine, B. of Lannier.” 
passant arg. and a bend az. A., 40. 

26. “ Hugh de Courtney, B.” [Or, three roundles gu. 
and a label of three pendants az. B., 69. 

27. “ Edm. Deincourt, B. of Thorgaton.” 
and a fess dancettée or. 


* To them must be added John le Strange, Baron of 
Knocking, No. 66, whose arms are not tricked. The 
only Le Strange previously given is Roger, Baron of 
Bllesmere, A., 

+ Jobn de la Mare in writ. The Roll seems certainly 
incorrect here, and the arms of De la Ware consequently 
out of place. See also notes to Nos. 44 and 105. 


[Gu. two lions 


Az. billetty 








28. “Jo. St John, B. of i 
gu. two mullets, pierced, or. A., 44. 
29. “ Geffrey * Geneuile (sic), B.” [| Az. three brays ia» 
as or, and on a chief erm. a demi-lion ramp. gu. issuant: 
bo re 
30. 1 Tho. furnivall, B. = Sheffeld.” [Arg. » bendy 
inter six martlets gu. A., 
31. “ Hugh Bardolf, B. Ww ~ ibe ” [Az. three cimque- 
foils or. B., 76. 
32. “ Rob. Tony, B. of Castle Mantle.” [Arg. a maune? 


B., 33. 
"33. «Tho. Barkeley, B. Barkeley.” 
and achevron arg. A., 32. 

34. “ Will. Bruse, B. Gower.” 
a lion ramp. or. A., 46. 

35. “ Pet Corbett, B. Caulx.” [Or,aravensa. A., 28.7, 

36. “ Will. Marten, B. of Camois.” [Arg. two bars gua 


[Arg. om a chief 


[Gu. crusilly patée 
(Az. crusilly fitehy and 


B., 53.) 
37. “ Tho. Moulton, B. of Egremond.” [Arg. three 
bars gu. A., 5] 

38. “Jo. ab Ada’, B. of Beu’'ston.’ 
(gu.) five mullets (or). A., 80] 

39. “ Phil. Kyme, B. of Kyme.” 
chevron or. B., 31.] 

40. “Jo. Segraue, B. of Segraue.” 
arg.» crowned gu. A., 16. 


[(Arg.) om » evoss 
Gu. crusilly and & 
y 


[Sa. a lion rasa 


. “Rob. fitz Roger, B. of Clauering.” [Quarterly oz 
ink gu.,a baston sa. A., 17.] 
42. “Hugh de Vere, B. of Swanscamp.” Quarterly 


gu. and or, in the first quarter a mullet arg., a bordare 
engrailed sa. 

43. “ Walt" faconbridge, B.” [Arg. a lion ramp. ar 
and baston gobony or and gu. A., 15. 

44. © Pet® = Champneis,* B." Per pale sa. and arg, 
a lion ramp. g 

45. “ Raff’ ‘Bassett, B. Draiton.” (Or, three piles 
meeting in base gu. and a canton erm. 29.] 

46. “ Rog" La Ware, B. of Ifeld.” iGu. “crusilly fitchy 
and a lion ramp. arg. B., 15.] 

= “Jo. Panell, B. of Otteley.” Or, a maunch vert. 

“ Alex. Ballioll, B.” Gu. an orle arg. 

19. “ Hugh Points, B. of Cornvalet.” [Barry of eight 
gu.andor. A., 33.] 

50. “ Rog" Mortimer, B. of Penklin.” {| Barry of six ov 
and az.,an inescutcheon arg., and on a chief of the fizet, 
~—! pales inter two gyrons of the second. B., 49:} 

51. “* Otto de Granson, B.” Paly of six arg. and ax., 
on _ bend gu. three escallops or. 

52. “* Will. Ryther, B.” Az. three crescents or. 

53, “ Reignold Gray, B. of Ruthin.” [Barry of sz . 
arg. and az., a label of three pendants gu. A., 21.} 

54. “ Walt de Mouncy, B. of Thornton.” [Chequy 
arg. and gu. B., 55.] 

55. “ Rob. Scales, B. Newsells.” [Gu. six escallope. 
arg. B., 56.] 

66. “ Almerick St Amond, Bar. of Windhay.” Arg » 
fret sa., and on a chief of the second three roundles or. 

57. “ Will. Cantelop, B. of Rauensthorpe.” Az. three 
leopards’ heads jessant de lis or. 

58. “Jo. Engaine, B. of Colum.” 
fess dancettée or. A., 38.] 

59. “ Gilb. Pech, B. of Corby.” 
chevrons gu. 

60. “Jo. de Clau’ing, B.” Quarterly or and gu...» 
baston sa. and label of three pendants...... 

61. “Eustace de Hach, B. of Hach.” [Or, 2 exose 
engrailed gu. B., 14.] 


(Gu. crusilly and » 


Arg. a fess inter twe 





* Peter de Chauvét, i.e. Champvent, in writ, from, 
which correct above. In this case, too, the arms, whisk 
are those of Champneis, are entirely out of place. 
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62. “Will. Leborne, B.” 


[Az. six lions ramp. arg. 


63. “9. Beauchamp, B. of Hach.” [Vair (ancient 
form). A., 43. 
64. “ Will. Granson, B.” [Paly of six arg. and az., on 
a bend gu. three eagles displayed or. B., 20.] 
65. “ Phil. Darcy, B.” (Arg. three cinquefoils gu. 
A., £2. 
66. 4 Jo. Le Strange, B. of Knocking. 
67. “Jo. de Lisle, B. of Wotton.” Or, a fess inter two 
ehevrons sa. 
68. “Jo. de Sudley, 


ve 


B. of Sudley.” Or, two bends 
oo, “Sim. Montagu, B. of Montagu.” Quarterly, 
1 and 4, arg. three lozenges conjoined in fess gu. ; 2 and 
3, az. “a griffyn segreant” (written in shield) or. 

70. “Tho. de Latimer, B.” Gu. a cross patonce or, 
and label of three pendants...... 

71. “W'™ de Latimer, jun., B. of Corby.” [Gu.a cross 
patonce or. B., 75.] 

72. “ Walt" de Tey, B. of Stangreue.” [Or, on a fess 
inter two chevrons gu. three mullets arg. B., 80.) 

73. “ Walt’ de Huntercombe, B.of Huntercomb.” Erm. 
two bars gemelles gu. 

74. “Edm. Hastings, B. of Elechenholme.” 
maunch gu. and label of three pendants arg. 

75. “ Jo.de Lancast’, B. of Griesdale.” [ Arg. two bars 
gu., ‘and on a canton of the second a cinquefoil or. 


A. 63.) 
76. “ Rob. Tatshall, B. of Buckenham.” 
and gu, achieferm. A., 31. 

77. “Raff Pipard, B. of Limford.” [Arg. two bars 
as, “and on a canton of the second a cinquefoil or. 
A., 39. 

78. d Jo, de S' John, jun., B. of Hanak.” Arg. on a 
chief gu. two mullets, pierced, or; a label of three pen- 
dants az. 

79. “Rob. de Ward, B. of Wighterhaule.” Vair 
(ancient form) arg. and sa. 

80. “ Jo. Lovell, Ba. of Tichmarsh.” [Barry nebulée 
of six or and gu. A., 37.) 

81. “ — Zouch, B. of Ashby.” 
4, 22 


Or, a 


[Chequy or 


Gu. ten roundles, 


“ _ Teies, B. of Chilton.” Arg. a chevron gu. 
83. “ Nich. Segraue, B. of Stoder.” (Sa. a lion ramp. 
arg., crowned or, and a label of three pendants gu. 


» 34. 

84. “ Brian fitz Allen, B. of Bedall.” 
and gu. A., 11. 

85. “ Edm. Mortimer, B. of Wigmore.” [Barry of six 
or and az.,an ineseutcheon arg., and on a chief of the 
first, three pales inter two gyrons of the second. 


[Barry of ten or 


86. a foulke fitz Warren, B. of W hittington. " [Quar- 

terly per fess indented arg. and gu. A., 

87. “Jo. fitz Renold, B. of ‘Bienleny.” 
lions ramp. or. A., 65.} 

88. “‘Geffrey C»muile, B.” [Az. three lions passant 
in pale arg. A., 29.) 

89. “ Will. Vauasour, B.” 
B., 52 

90. “ Will. Samson, B.” Arg. a cross moline sa. 

91. “ Will. ferrers, B. of Groby.” [Gu. seven mascles 
eonjoined, 3,3,and1, or. A., 67.] 

92. “ Raffe de Grendon, B. of Grendon.” 
ehevrons gu. 

93. “ Will. Morley, B.” Arg. a lion ramp. sa., crowned 
er. 


27.) 
[Gu. three 


[Or, a fess dancettée sa. 


Arg. two 





* Although this person's arms are not given, he had 
not appeared before. See note to memorandum at com- 


94. “ Gyles* “wy , B.” [Gu. four lozenges con- 
joined in fess arg. -] 

95. “ Edm. Seftor’ B. of Stafford.” [Or, a chevron 
gu. 
6. he Ate Water (read fitz William), B. of Grin- 
A. (wie). [Barry of six arg. and az., three chaplets 
u. A, 
, 97. ** ‘Heat de Knouile, B. of Whitminster.” Arg, 
three mullets of six = gu., pierced or. 

98. “ Tho. de la h, B. de la Roch.” Sa. two lions 
passant gardant — 

99. “Theobald de Verdon, jun., B. Webley.” Or, 
frettée of eight pieces gu., a label of three pendants az. 

100. “Jo, de Graistock, B. of Morpith.” ([Gu. three 
cushions or. A., 20. 

101. “ Will. Tichet,t B. of Heuenhals.” 
martlets, 4, 3, 2, and 1, or. 

102. “ Hen. Pinkney, B. of Wedon.” 
conjoined in fess gu. A., 68 ] 

103. “ Andrew Estley, B.” fare. a lion ramp. gu, 
oa on shoulder a cinquefoi or. A., 35.] 
. 104. “Hen. de Hussey, B.” [Erm. three bars gu. 
-» 83 
105. I. oie Deincourt,§ B.” Az. billetty and a fess 
dancettée or, a label of three pendants gu. 

106. “Serlony de Lanladron, B.” Sa. three chevrons 
arg. || 
107. “ Phi. de Willoughby, Chancellor of th’ excheker, 
called by the same Writt.” (No arms tricked.) 


JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Gu. ten 


[Or, five fusils 





HISTORICAL FALLACIES. 

Kindly let me correct, through the medium of 
your pages, two most ridiculous mistakes which 
may possibly mislead many an unwary reader of 
English history. 

In making a pleasant tour in Derbyshire this’ 
summer, of course I visited Eyam, so noted for 
the terrible visitation of the Plague in 1665 and 
the following year. The story of the heroic Mr. 
Mompesson is no doubt known to every one ; but 
judge of my surprise on reading in two Derbyshire 
guide books (viz. those of Messrs. Bemrose, and 
Adam & Charles Black) that this worthy man, 
after his heroic exertions, was promoted (as he 
justly deserved) to two prebendal stalls and a 
rectory in Notts, and was offered the deanery of 
Lincoln, which he declined in favour of his friend 
Dr. Fuller, author of the Worthies of England. 
Now as Thomas Fuller died in August, 1661, and 
the Plague did not break out at Eyam till four 
years afterwards, one cannot quite see how Mr. 
Mormpesson could have added to his other virtues 
that of self-denial in behalf of his friend Thomas 
Fuller! Mr. Mompesson died in 1708, forty-seven 





* Elyas in writ, from which correct above. 

+ Boges in writ, from which correct above. 

{ Tuchet in writ. 

§ Oliver Dynaunt in writ, from which correct above. 
This is the third instance in this Roll where the com- 
piler has mistaken the surname of the person summoned, 
and has consequently assigned a wrong coat. The arms 
of Oliver Dinaunt had been already given, see A., 24. 

|| ‘* Parliamentary ” Roll, Serio de Laniayeroun, same 
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years after the death of Fuller, with whom pro- 
bably he was never acquainted. Let us see how 
such errors are perpetuated. In Hone’s Table 
Book (forming vol. iii. of his Every-Day Book), at 
pp. 482-494, is a full account of the story of 
Eyam, in a notice of William and Mary Howitt’s 
poem, The Desolation of Eyam. Not having seen 
that poem, I am unaware whether the writer of 
the notice or the poets are answerable for the 
following :— 

“Mr. Mompesson was presented to the rectory of 
Eakring, near Ollerton, in Notts. .. . To this gift were 
added prebends of York and Southwell, and the offer 
of the deanery of Lincoln. But the good man, with an 
admirable disinterestedness, declined this last substantial 
honour, and transferred his influence to his friend, the 
witty and learned Dr. Fuller, author of The Worthies of 
England, &c., who accordingly obtained it.” 

Really this is too much. Fuller never was 
Dean of Lincoln, and, moreover, when he died, 
Mompesson could only have been twenty-three 
years old, as he died in 1708, in his seventieth 
year. While acknowledging that Mr. Mompesson 
was truly an “admirably disinterested” man, I 
think we cannot admit this proof of his disin- 
terestedness, 

The next case I wish to notice is more serious, 
as the authority I quote would be probably more 
trusted. I had often heard persons talking of the 
notorious Dr. Dodd as if his execution might have 
been prevented by the celebrated Lord Chester- 
field, whose name, they said, had been forged by 
him. The reason generally given was that Dr. 
Dodd had been Lord Chesterfield’s tutor. Now, 
when one reflects that Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
the Lord Chesterfield of the Letters to his Son, 
was famous in the reigns of George I. and II., and 
died in 1773, and that Dodd was born in 1729, 
and executed in 1777 (four years after the Lord 
Chesterfield’s death), one cannot imagine how 
such a foolish story could have arisen. Yet there 
has been some such a notion, for the English 
Cyclopedia (published by Charles Knight, in 
1856), under the title of Dodd, says, “ In 1763 he 
was entrusted with the education of Philip Stan- 
hope, afterwards the famous Earl of Chesterfield.” 
Can anything be more absurd? Dr. Dodd’s pupil 
was Mr. Philip Stanhope, a distant relation of the 
famous Lord Chesterfield, who succeeded to the 
title upon that lord’s death. He was the father 
of the Lord Chesterfield whose widow now lives 
at Bretby. The famous Lord Chesterfield was 
Dr. Dodd’s senior by thirty-five years. 

t1cHARD Hooper. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“Kine Lear” :— 
“ Alb. Thou changéd and self-cover’d thing, for shame, 
“monster not thy feature.” 
(Act iv. se. 2, 1. 62.) 


“changed thing,” we all know from Snout’s 
remark to Bottom, after his transformatiom by 
Puck, in M. N. Dream, “0, Bottom ! thou art 
changd!” But I have never been satisfied with 
any explanation given by the editors of “ self- 
covered.” Clarke’s is perhaps the best: “Thou 
perverted creature, thou hast covered thyself with 
a hideousness only proper to a fiend.” This speech 
is not in the Folio, and we have no helps to an 
emendation if “self-covered” is corrupt, which 
I think it is. In fact, it is impossible to attach 
any congruous meaning to such an epithet here. 
Theobald read “ self-converted” ; but that is mere 
tautology. Becket’s conjecture is “ self-convict,” 
and Mr. Collier’s “ self-govern’d” ; but these will 
be rejected at once as pointless and inappropriate. 
In 1866, Dr. R. Cartwright proposed to read,— 
“Thou chang’d and self-discover'd thing, for shame,” 
a suggestion that is somewhat more than plausible, 
as it is plain, from what her husband says, that 
Goneril had now reached the point to throw off 
all disguise :— 
“ See thyself, devil ! 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman.” 
“ Be-monster not thy feature.” 
These words prove that she no longer attempted 
any concealment of her fiendish nature ; that she 
was already “changed” into a fiend in shape 
(“ feature ”), and disposition, and conduct. 

But Shakspeare occasionally uses the verb to 
cover in the sense of to shelter, to protect; as in 
Much Ado (iv. 1) :-— 

“ O, what authority and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal !” 
This is its meaning in the psalm :— 
“ Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.” 
And Cowley says :— 
“ His calm and blameless life 

Does with substantial blessedness abound, 

And the soft wings of peace cover him round.” 
With covered, then, in the sense of shielded, it is 
my conjecture that the poet wrote, in this passage, 

“Thou changéd and sex-cover'd thing, for shame,” &c. 
that is, “Thou devil in woman’s garb, nothing 
but thy sex protects thee, or I would tear thee to 
pieces.” And this corresponds exactly with what 
Albany immediately says :— 

* Were’t my fitness 

To let these hands obey my blood,” 

—i.e. were it becoming me, as a man, to lay hands 
upon a woman, and follow the natural promptings 
of my passion,— 

“ They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 

Thy flesh and bones : howe’er thou art a fiend, 

A woman's shape doth shield thee.” 

The last line is, indeed, a literal paraphrase of 
“ sex-covered.” I may add that this slight altera- 
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perfect corey with the context, in place of one 
that is next thing to nonsense ; it is an easy and 
unforced emendation of a word that the compositor 
may readily have mistaken ; and I think it may 
well be adopted as unobjectionable by even the 
most conservative adherent of the old copy. 


Zanesville, Ohio, U.S. 


“Busyriess” (5" §. iv. 181, 365; v. 105; vi. 25, 
104, 143, 185.)—I am quite aware of the fact that 
grammarians identify the terms active and transi- 
tive, as differentiating the verb. All the same, I 
am bold to say that a reflective verb is not transi- 
tive. Mr. J. Beate might as well argue that the 
ostrich is biped, and therefore human, as to say 
that the verb to busy is active, and therefore 
transitive. I do not fear contradiction when I 
assert that this verb cannot be so used. that its 
action shall “ pass on to an object,” distinct from 
the subject who employs it. But be the correct 
terminology what it may, the idiom of the Eng- 
lish language does not permit the formation of a 
privative in less from a verb like busy. It is, I 
think, discreditable to Theobald, who invented 
this monster, and to succeeding editors who fol- 
lowed him in placing it in the text of The Tem- 
pest, that they allowed busyless to pass current for 
Shakspearian English. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


I hope the discussion on busyless has settled that 
we can legitimately use the comparison, busy, busy- 
ish, busiless. Still, all commentators are not agreed 
upon the reading of the passage. 1. We see that 
Ferdinand is making great haste to remove some 
thousands of logs in a given time ; 2. That while 
thus very busy his thoughts wander to Miranda ; 
3. That in giving expression to his musings he 
misses count, and says “ I forget.” 

I therefore now propose, as another reading, to 
take the word labours in the possessive case, sin- 
gular or plural, and instead of busyless to read 
busy haste. We shall then have— 

“T forget: 

Bat these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour’s 
Most busy haste, when I do it,” 
t.¢. forget. That is to say, “ Although, in musing 
on Miranda, I forget, or miss count, and have to 
make up lost time in consequence, these sweet 
thoughts do nevertheless refresh even the most 
busy haste, or greatest pressure of my labours, to 
which I am thereby subject, in performing my 
ignominious and laborious task” ; the word even, 
or ever if preferred, seeming to emphasize busy, 
the adjective to haste, as now suggested. Other- 
wise we might read, objectively, “my labours— 
most least busy—when I do it ”—“ my labours— 
most busy least—when I do it” (i.e. forget), and 
confirm the very text. J. Breau. 





“ CymBeLine,” i. 6, 32.—Crop has the meta- 
phorical meaning of “ fulness” (cf. crop-sick, sick 
with repletion) or “ wealth” here. “ The rich ful- 
ness, the wealth, of sea and land” is not “ exceed- 
ingly harsh,” I think. The use of the word crop 
also gives you another image, that of the long, 
calm-sea level of standing crops of corn, to contrast 
with “this vaulted arch ” of the bent heaven above, 
the string of land and sea beneath the bow of sky. 

F. J. Furyrvaun, 


ALMANAC OF 1386.—There is a somewhat rare 
little volume, published sixty years ago, and bear- 
ing the following title :— 

“ Almanac for the Year 1386. Transcribed verbatim 
from the Original Antique Illuminated Manuscript, in 
the Black Letter. Omitting only the Monthly Calendars 
and some of the Tables. Containing many curious Par- 
ticulars, illustrative of Astronomy, Astrology, Chronology, 
History, Religious Tenets and Theory, and Practice of 
Medicine of that Ave. Printed for the Proprietor by C. 
Stower, Hackney, 1812. The Manuscript to be disposed 
of. Apply to Printer.” 12mo., pp. 74. 

The printing has been very inaccurately per- 
formed ; probably the transcript was made by some 
one not very familiar with medizval caligraphy 
and contractions. It opens with a statement of 
the astrological “ houses” of the planets, and pro- 
ceeds to state the properties attributed to them. 
Then follow the “ exposycions of the synes” (p. 7). 
Taurus, we read, “es a syne of rayne in ye whilk 
ye son es in Apl, and it es sayde in Taurus for 
Iacob worstelyd in Bethlam w* an angel as a bul” 
(p. 11). Again, the “son es sayde in Libra for 
Iudas Scarioth pposyd his counsel to betray Criste 
God Son of Heven. And who so es born in yat 
syne sal be an ille doar and a traytor, and he sa? 
dye an evel dede, but if it be lettyd by ye nature 
of hys planet or by ye mone” (p. 15). After a few 
historical entries and a table of primes there are 
“urinallys diverse.” This is followed by another 
treatise on the same subject (p. 27); “of Blode 
latyng” (p. 32); of the hours and influences of the 
planets (p. 36) ; “ye tabul of ye synes” (p. 40) ; 
“‘tabul of meweaby] festes ” (p. 42) ; “ Quantitates 
diei artificial” (p. 45). 

There is a good deal of matter which shows the 
intimate connexion of medicine and astrology, 
drugs not being regarded as efficacious except 
when taken with due regard to the position of the 
planetary bodies. 

My copy of this curious tract contains the auto- 
graph of Archdeacon Nares, and has a pencil 
memorandum, “on sale from Mr. Titford of Cran- 
brook.” The frontispiece shows that the MS. con- 
tained a drawing of the Homo Signorum, attributed 
to Peterde Dacia. What became of the MS. which 
was to be disposed of in 1812? As the earliest 
known English almanac, it should have a resting 
place in one of our great public libraries. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
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Tae University Lipraries In GERMANY.— 

“The IJilustrirter Kalender publishes the following 
statistics of the contents of the University libraries in 
Germany. The library of the Berlin University contains 
115,000 printed volumes and 40,000 charts. The University 
of Bonn contains 180,000 volumes, several hundred manu- 
scripts, and a large collection of maps. The University 
of Breslau has 340,000 volumes of books, 2,900 manu- 
scripts. The Erlangen University has 110,000 printed 
volumes and 1,900 manuscripts, besides 50,000 treatises, 
17,000 autograph letters, and a collection of designs and 
engravings. The Freiburg University contains 250,000 
rinted volumes and 500 manuscripts. The Giessen 
Jniversity has 150,000 printed volumes and 1,268 manu- 
scripts; that of Gottingen, 400,000 printed volumes and 
5,000 manuscripts ; that of Greifswald, 70,000 volumes ; 
and that of Halle, 100,000 volumes and 1,000 manuscripts. 
The University of Heidelberg has 300,000 volumes, 70,000 
treatises, 3,000 manuscripts, 1,000 charts, a collection of 
maps, and another of engravings. The University of 
Jena has 100,000 volumes, and that cf Kiel 150,000 
volumes and several hundred manuscripts. The Univer- 
sity of Kénigsberg has 220,000 volumes, in addition to 
about 50,000 double copies of books for the purpose of 
exchange. The University of Leipsic contains 350,000 
printed volumes and 4.000 manuscripts. The Univer- 
sity of Marburg has 120,000 printed volumes, but very 
few manuscripts. The University of Munich contains 
283,500 volumes, 17,50 manuscripts, 3,600 portraits, and 
3,200 medals. The University of Rostock has about 
140,000 volumes; that of Tubingen 280,000 volumes, 
60,0.0 treatises, and 2,000 manuscripts; and that of 
Wurzburg more than 200,000 volumes and 2,000 manu- 
scripts. The library of the Strasburg University is said 
to contain 300,000 volumes, of which 5,400 relate to the 
history of Alsace, and about 500 manuscripts. The //us- 
trirter Kalender adds that the library of the Vienna 
University contains 211,220 volumes and 83 manuscripts ; 
and that the library of the Basle University contains 
100,000 printed volumes, 4,000 manuscripts, and 180 

charts.” —Leeds Mercury, July 27. 

Anon. 


PaRALLEL.— Matthew xxiii. 16, “ Whosoever 
shall swear by the temple, it is nothing.” Martial 
has something very much like this, Ep. 95, lib. ii. : 

“ Ecce negas ; jurasque mihi per templa Tonantis, 

Non credo ; jura verpe, per Anchialum.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Queries. 

{We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


Canons AND Prepenparies.—Dr. Hook, in 
his life of Archbishop Ceolnoth, speaking of the 
‘cathedral reform effected by Chrodegang, Arch- 
bishop of Metz, says :— 

“He gave to the cathedral clergy a canon or rule, 
from their pledge to observe which they were called 
canons. As the monks were placed under the super- 
_— of a prior, so the canons were subjected to a 


And in a note he adds :— 
“There were certain of the cathedral clergy, the 





married men especially, who were not bound by the rule. 
To these a certain prebend was allowed for their support, 
and they were distinguished from the canons by the 
names of prebendaries.”—Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, vol. i. p. 284. 

“ The chief resource of the bishop lay in the cathedral 
monastery, where the clergy were carefully instructed 
in the duties, and trained in the exercise, of their holy 
profession. They were distinguished by the name of 
Canons, because the rule which they observed had been 
framed in accordance with the canons enacted in dif- 
ferent councils.”—Lingard, Antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, ed. 1858, vol. i. p. 148. 

Speaking of the decay of monastic discipline in 
the eighth century, Mosheim says :— 

“This universal depravity and corruption of the 
monks gave rise to a new order of priests in the West, 
which was a sort of middle order between the monks or 
regulars and the secular clergy. This new species of 
ecclesiastics adopted the monastic discipline and manner 
of life, so far as to have their dwelling and their table 
in common, and to assemble themselves at certain hours 
for divine service; but they entered not into the vows 
which were peculiar to the monks, and they were also 
appointed to discharge the ministerial functions in cer- 
tain churches which were committed to their pastoral 
direction. These ecclesiastics were at first called Fratres 
Dominici, but soon after received the name of Canons.” 
—Mosheim, Eccl. Hist., Maclaine’s translation, 1837, 
vol. i, p. 179. 

“ That the Canons of the other portion of our church, 
settled at Dorchester, lived in common at their first 
foundation, we are assured in the acts of their founder, 
collected by Capgrave; until, being desirous of more 
liberty, they in process of time became mere secular 
canons, each living apart. At length, in the reign of 
King Stephen, they were brought back to their original 
institute ef regular canons.”— History of Winchester, by 
Dr. Milner, 3rd edit., vol. i. p. 123. 

These extracts are made with the twofold object, 
Ist, of noting the origin of our cathedral canons 
and prebendaries, and 2nd, of asking what authority 
there is for the statement in the note which I have 
copied from Dr. Hook’s work. B. We a 


SQuARE-HEADED TrEFoit Arcn.—The arch, so 
called, which besides this title is also termed the 
“Carnarvon arch,” from its frequent use in the 
church there, or the “ shouldered arch,” from a sug- 
gestion of the Duchess of Northumberland some 
time since, occurs in a wooden doorway, of Early 
English date, apparently, in the outside wall of the 
chancel of the parish church of Ascot-under-Wych- 
wood, Oxfordshire. This form is not, as has more 
than once been pointed out, properly that of an 
arch, and it has been described as more correctly 
to be designated “the shouldered lintel, or the 
corbelled lintel” (Parker’s Introduction to Study 
of Gothic Architecture, p. 125, 1861). The door- 
way at Ascot is formed by a piece of timber to 
take the bearing of the wall, with another piece 
underneath, shorter and chamfered, and resting on 
the jambs, which have their tops cusped and curved, 
and are chamfered like the upper piece. It is of 
oak. It seemed to raise the question whether this 
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form of arch, to use the common term, was not 
originally intended for construction in wood and 
did not arise in stonework. If this should be ad- 
mitted, the form will be explained by its being a 
very natural design to be executed in the former 
material, which it is not in an equal degree for the 
latter. The church was restored under Mr. Street’s 
superintendence about twenty years ago, and the 
jambs at the lower ends have been repaired. It 
could not have escaped his notice. If he remem- 
bers it, would he favour the readers of “N. & Q.” 
with a few remarks? And would any one else say 
whether there are other instances of this design in 
wood, or whether such a suggestion as to the origin 
has been noticed ? Ep. Mars#atu, 


Marx Twaty.—l. Who is the author of the 
following production !— 
“MARCO TWAIN 
non solum scriptori 
summs suavitatis et jucunditatis, 
sed etiam viro literis et politiore humanitate 
eruditissimo, hac versicula 
modis Latinis claudis 
adumbrata 
D. INTERPRES. 


‘ Ad Vehiculi Ducem.’ 
Dux mi, ceperis quum vecturam 
Punge pro vectore, 
Vectura assium octonorum 
Tabulam cerulam, 
Vectura assium et senorum, 
Tabulam croceam, 
Vectura assium et trinorum 
Tabulam rubram. 
Punge pro vectore. 
Chorus. 
Pungite, fratres, pungite, 
Pungite cum amore 
Pungite pro vectore 
Diligentissime pungite. 
Nonis Februariis. 
MDCCCLXXVI.” 
2. I am told that these “ versicula ” are a trans- 
lation from Mark Twain’s “Lay of a Tramway 
Car,” in a magazine. Can any English or Ameri- 
can friend favour “N. & Q.” with the original 
words? I have not been able to get a sight of 
them. Joun W. Bons, B.A. 
26, Bedford Place. 


P.S.—Since my query was forwarded to 
“N.& Q.,” a friend has sent me a leaf out of a 
magazine (without name or date, but probably 
some years old) which contains the original of the 
Latin “ versicula.” As other readers besides my- 
self may have had their curiosity piqued by those 
puzzling and mysterious lines, I have the pleasure 
to offer now the requisite explanation of them. 

From the mutilated account in my two pages, it 
would appear that certain New York horse-cars 
contain, or did contain, a notice to passengers, 
which reads as follows :— 








“ The conductor, when he receives a fare, will punch 

in presence of the passenger 
A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 
A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a 3 cent fure.” 

The magazine writer (who signs on this occasion 
“Winkelried Wolfgang Brown”) says :— 

“ Examine these three lines carefully, and you will ob- 
serve that it is almost ready-made poetry...... It scans 
well; it rhymes, it trips, it runs with a skippity-skip, 
and you can sing it; a man who has music in his soul 
can’t help singing it.” 

He represents the rhythm as fascinating and 
haunting certain habitual passengers by the cars. 

“They hummed and jingled it, and kept it going. It 
kept time with the rattle of the car ; it made perfect 
accord with the hoof-boats” (sic) “ of the horses; it was 
a regular Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum sort of thing”’ ; 
and at length one of the travellers is inspired to 
add an additional line. The ultimate result is the 
following, the original of the Latin lines :— 

Sone or THE HorsE-car Conpvuctor. 

**The conductor, when he receives a fare, 

Will punch in the presence of the passinjare 
A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a 3 cent fare ; 

Allin the presence of the passinjare. 
Panch, boys, punch ! punch with care ! 
Punch in the presence of the passinjare 

A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare,” &c. 

“Then the hymn and chorus were sung together, and 
the work pronounced perfect by good judges of both 
poetry and music.” 


The musical score is appended to the article. 


“BrisToL AND ITs Environs. A Descriptive 
Poem in Two Books,” published at Bristol, 1833. 
—Who was the author? It is written in blank 
verse in the style of the eighteenth century, but is 
not at all bad. H. Bower. 


EXCOMMUNICATION AND Siippers.—Can any of 
our correspondents explain the connexion between 
excommunication and a pair of slippers? We have 
heard of “ bell, book, and candle,” but “a peire of 
pantoffles” only in the case of a Puritan layman 
excommunicating a priest. I refer to the case of 
Sir Francis Drake and his chaplain, described in 
Har. MS., and quoted in The World Encompassed, 
Hakluyt Society :— 

“ Drake sytting cros legged on a chest, and a peire of 

ntoffles in his hand, he said, Francis Fletcher, I doo 

eere excom’vnicate the out of y* Church of God, and 
from all the benefites and graces thereof, and I denounce 
the to the divell and all his angells.” 

I should feel obliged for any meng «| of this. 


Eneravine.—I have an oval copper-plate en- 
graving, 8 by 7, designed by J. R Smith, engraved 
by W. Ward. It is that of a beautiful lady, of 
about eighteen or twenty, seated in an arm-chair, 
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her right elbow resting on the arm, and her chin 
resting between her finger and thumb. She is in 
full gaze ; in her left. hand she is holding an open 
letter, resting on her lap; the face is oval, over- 
shaded with a wide-brimmed hat; the dress is 
that of about 1780. Is this a likeness of any one, 
and of whom? It is very like the picture of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. Ricnarp HemmMina. 
Newton-le-Willows. 


“Wicks” or tHe Movuts.—This word, I 
presume, means the corners of the mouth ; but 
whence is it derived? who else has used it? Is 
it, as a learned friend has suggested, merely a 
misprint for nicks? No doubt some of your 
readers can inform me. Here is the extract in 
which it is used :— 

“CENTRAL CRIMINAL Court.—Agnes Fraser stated 
that her husband struck her on the side of the face, and 
putting his forefingers into the wicks of her mouth, 
stretched them so as to give her great pain.”— Times, 
June 30, 1876. 

I have never met with the word before, and on 
consulting many dictionaries do not find it. Hence 
my desire to have my ignorance enlightened. 

J. Harty Friswe tt. 

Bexley, Kent. 


Tue Late Lorp Stannope A Lay Bisnor.—In 


Depedale Church there is a tablet to the memory of 


“Philip Henry, Earl Stanhope, of Chevening, in 
Kent, Lay Bishop of this Church, died March 2, 
1875.” I should be glad to know what a “lay 
bishop” is, and whether any more exist in Eng- 
land ; also, how the Stanhope family obtained a 
lay bishopric. The living of Depedale or Dale 
Abbey is in the gift of trustees, according to the 
Clergy List, and not of Lord Stanhope. 
C. W. Empson. 


Cromwett Famity.—I should feel very grate- 
ful to any of your readers who could point out to 
me the best practical means for tracing out the 
births, deaths, and marriages of persons bear- 
ing the name of Cromwell during the eighteenth 
century, and am quite prepared to pay for new in- 
formation on this subject. J. G. C. 

St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


¥. 


Tae Caren on THE Ertpon Hitis.—What has 
become of the huge pile of stones which was 
erected, at considerable cost, on the summit of the 
Eildon Hills, near Melrose, in perpetual com- 
memoration of the passing of the first Reform 
Bill? It would seem to have vanished mysteri- 
ously ; at all events, it is not there. 


Avsrer’s Worxs.—Has the Liber B. of John 
Aubrey, vol. ii. of MS. history of Wiltshire, been 
discovered ? It seems to have been seen by the 
Rev. Thomas Warton in the library of Alderton 
House in the year 1783. This library was sold in 





1815, when Liber B., being vol. ii. of Hypomne- 
mata, Antiquaria, by J. Aubrey, may have been 
sold. See Wilts Archeological Journal, vol. vii., 
for the opinion of the Rev. J. E. Jackson, &c. 
Cur, Cooke. 


Seat Rixe.—Maurice Johnson, the antiquary, 
in a letter to his son-in-law, Dr. Green, dated 1830, 
speaking of the seal ring of William Lynne, of 
Southwick Hall, Northamptonshire, whose will 
was proved in P. C. C. in 1511, says, “The arms 
were cut in rock crystal and blazoned in the foile.” 
Does this mean that through the crystal the foile 
of the heraldic colours of the quarterly coat of 
Lynne (gules, a demi-lion rampant argent, langued 
and armed azure, on a bordure sable eight bezants) 
and Laxbam (sable, three axes argent, blades 
proper) was seen? Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

New Adelphi Chambers, W.C. 


Corn.—I have a gold coin, the size of a crown, 
said to be a five-guinea piece. Obv., the head of 
Charles II., underneath which fs a small elephant 
(the Mint mark, I suppose), and the following in- 
scription in Roman capitals, “Carolvs II. Dei 
gratia.” Reverse, the shields of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, the bases of each meet- 
ing in the centre, and two sceptres in saltire. 
Inscription, “1668 Mag. Br. Fra. et Hib.,” in 
Roman capitals. On the rim of the coin, “ Decus 
et tutamen, Anno Regni Vicessimo.” Can any one 
tell me what this coin is and its probable value ? 

H. S. G. 


Tue Prorner Isatan.—Will some Bible 
archeologist kindly explain why, in paintings, 
Isaiah is represented with a bag in his hand ? 

A. B. C. 

Wauarety’s “ Locic.”— 

“ Theology teaches that there is in God one essence, 
two processions, three persons, four relations, five notions, 
and the circumincession, which the Greeks call peri- 
choresis.” 

Who wrote the above? It is quoted from a Pro- 
testant writer, not named, in one of the notes to 
Archbishop Whately’s Logic. Ww 


Portraits or Deror.—Are there many in 
existence? if so, where can I see one? Was 
there one discovered at Colchester or Chelmsford 
some few months back ? Tuos. Francis. 

Emsworth, Hants. 


Woopsastwick Caurcu, Norro.k, is dedi- 
cated to SS. Fabian and Sebastian. I should be 
glad to know if there is any reason for this, and 
also if there is any other instance of these two 
saints being associated. Rivvs. 


Tue Satvix (or Setwrn) axnp WorrTHamM 
Famities.—The following statement appeared in 
the Herald and Genealogist, part xxx., June, 1869, 
“ Antient Hampshire Families,” pp. 574-5 :— 
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“ The lion's paw in many coats of arms and crests was 
"borne by several distinguished families of Flemish origin, 
and most probably of originally cognate origin with 
*Archambaud Vice Comes’ (from whom Burke derives 
the Flemings Barons Slane)......Richard, son of Joscelin 
le Pleming, held of Hugh, son of Baldericus, at the Domes- 
day Survey, Cukenai and Audesley, co. Suffolk, from 

- whem descended the Salvins or Selwyns. 

“The latter bore annulets in their arms, two lions’ 

paws for their crest. De Wortham, a branch of the Sal- 
‘-vins, bore three lions’ paws in their arms.” 

Caan any of your readers throw light upon this 
subject or bring forward any evidence as to the 
onnexion between the Salvins or Selwyns and the 
Worthams? Any information about the De Wor- 
thams or De Wrothams—different spellings of the 
same name—will be acceptable to 

B. H. Worrnam. 

Shepreth Vicarage, Royston, Herts. 


Fonerat Sermon.—In The Statesmen and Fa- 
emeuwrites of England, Lond., 1665, under observa- 
tions on the life of the Marquess of Hamilton, it is 
stated that a preacher, being at a loss what to say 
of a party deceased, concluded his sermon with 
these words :— 

“ There is one good quality in this man, viz., that he 
‘was born and that God made him; and anvther, viz.. 
that he is dead, and we must speak nothing but good of 
the dead.” 

Who was the preacher? 
observations apply ! 


St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


To whom did his 
Georce WHITE. 


“Speeches in the Starre Chamber, against Robert 
‘Zarle of Essex, with the Manner of his Proceedings and 
Arreignement, and the Names of all such Persons as were 
Apprehended for partaking with him, &c., 1601.” 
From what source were these speeches copied ? 
Gh a3. 


‘Perr WivE 1x THE Hoty Communion.—When 
did tke use of port wine become common at the 
‘hely communion, in distinction from other kinds of 
wine! Before the Methuen Treaty had changed 
tthe velative consumption of port and claret in Eng- 
Hand, was claret ordinarily used in the Eucharist ? 

Be Fe 
&ouwors AND QuoTaTions WANTED :— 


“*T wes noon, and Afric’s dazzling sun on high 
‘With fierce resplendence fill'd th’ unclouded sky,” &c. 
Cc. R. 


“‘Amo,’ I love, the early Latins used to say, 
“A fish-hook,’ the wiser Italians of to-day.” 
* Fer every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there’s none: 
G¢ there is one, try and find it; 
¢ there ien’t—well, never mind it.” 
Ricuarp Hemumina. 
“Ye make your religion a stalking-horse for your 
<maaities.” T. F. 
“ Had he asked us, well we know 
We should cry, Oh, spare this blow,” &c. 
W. W. Wooper. 





“ His golden locks time hath to silver turned ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing!” &c, 
Cu. Ex. Ma, 
“ Since trifles make the sum of greater things, 
And half our misery from folly springs, 
Oh, may the ungentle spirit learn from hence 
A small unkindness is a great offence.” _T. 
* Under how hard a fate are women born ! 
Praised to our ruin, or condemned to scorn. 
If we want beauty, we of love despair, 
And are besieged like frontier towns if fair.” 
ENILORAC. 
** Lines on William Heurtly, Landscape Painter, written 
in Roche Abbey, Notts.” There are fourteen stanzas of 
four lines each, commencing — 
*« Arrayed in the dark weeds of woe.” 
Any information about William Heurtly will also be 
acceptable. Y. M. 
The author of verses called Sir Peter, beginning,— 
‘«* What the devil,’ said Peter, ‘could Castlereagh think 
on, 
In sending me to this horrid castle?’ ” &c. 
Tuomas Raro.irrs. 


Replies. 


MACLISE’S PAINTING OF THE “INTERVIEW 
BETWEEN WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER 
AFTER WATERLUO.” 

(5" S. vi. 48, 98, 112.) 

Mr. Hatt is in error as to the title of this 
picture, which is not the “ Meeting,” &c., but the 
“ Interview between Wellington and Bliicher after 
Waterloo,” or, as Maclise himself proposed, the 
“ Parting,” &c. SesBastian is not quite correct 
when saying that “ Mr. Hatz is right ; the picture 
is allegorical, not historically accurate. La Belle 
Alliance was not burnt. No bands played when 
the commanders met. There were few, perhaps no 
dead and dying round the spot, where there had 
been no conflict. Unfortunately, also, the uniforms 
are those of 1850, not of 1815.” 

Your concise correspondent will indulge an ex- 
pert who tells him that this work is not in any 
sense an “allegory,” but a monumental picture, 
designed for decorative, illustrative, and didactic 
purposes, purporting to give, at one view of the 
eye, an epitome of the event, its circumstances 
and motives, and to afford even some hints of its 
consequences. Accepting these conditions of its 
existence, SEBASTIAN may forgive poor Maclise for 
introducing the dead and dying victims of the 
war, and even for painting so finely as he did the 
musicians celebrating the triumph, and he may 
tolerate a devastated farmhouse in the background. 
It may, for all I know, be true that “no bands 
played when the commanders met”; but I see no 
reason why there should not have been triumphal 
music when the generals parted, the one to rest 
after victory, the other to pursue the defeated. 
The introduction of this incident always seemed to 
me of great value in the picture, and perfectly 
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allowable ; indeed, one marking the poetic insight 
of the artist in the highest degree. As to the 
costumes, I fancy there must be an error some- 
where. Maclise took pains in such matters, 
immeasurably more than was required of the 
painter of a monumental picture. I remember 
how he scolded me for omitting to tell him that 
within his reach was an entire suit of Nelson’s 
clothing, cocked hat and all, available for his 
picture of “The Death of Nelson,” companion to 
“The Interview.” Knowing his heedfulness in 
this respect, and being assured there is no difficulty 
in getting at the fact of the costumes worn at 
Waterloo, I retain considerable faith in the artist, 
notwithstanding SesastiaN and Mr. EL ttis’s 
assurances that he blundered. 

As to the subject of the painting—“ Meeting, 
“Interview,” or “ Parting,”—Maclise gave me a 
MS. note, here transcribed, which may help to 
clear up the matter. It will be well to premise 
that, like other artists employed at Westminster, 
Maclise did not choose the subjects of his pictures; 
these were dictated by the Fine Arts Commissioners 
appointed to superintend the decorating of the 
Houses of Parliament, and if complaints are to lie 
as to the “ historical” fidelity of the subjects given 
for the purpose, I could not wish Sepasti1an or 
any other correspondent of “N. & Q.” better sport 
than to test the “historical” value of these sub- 
jects according to the standard set up. Three of 
the commissioners, Hallam, Earl Stanhope, and 
Lord Macaulay, were distinguished historians, and 
Maclise was told to paint “ The Meeting of Wel- 
lington and -Bliicher.”. We must remember the 
chronology of this instruction and that of the 
publication of the eighth volume of Gurwood’s 
Despatches, &c., which, in a letter to Mr. 
Mudford, comprises a distinct denial on the part 
of the Duke of Wellington of “ falsehoods,” as he 
called them, particularly as to the “report of a 
meeting between Marshal Bliicher and myself at 
La Belle Alliance.” “It happens that the meeting 
took place after ten o’clock at night, at the village 
of Gemappes,” &c. It is not improbable that the 
“falsehood ” in question may have originated in 
Histoire de la Campagne de 1815, par M. Edgar 
Quinet, p. 279, where one may read (and there is 
evidence before my eyes at this moment that 
Maclise had read) the following :— 


” 


“Les Anglais bivouaquérent dans les lignes des Francais, 
& droite de la route de Charleroi, qu’ils laissérent libre & 
leurs alliés. En revenant du cété de la Belle Alliance, 
Wellington rencontra Bliicher. Tous deux mirent pied 
& terre, et se jetérent dans les bras l’un de l'autre. La 
ferme de la Belle Alliance avait servi de point de 
direction @ l'armée Prussienne; Bliicher voulait qu'on 
appelat de ce nom la bataille; l’orgueil des Anglais l'a 
emporté. Ils ont choisi le nom de leur quartier général, 
quoique le bourg de Waterloo soit resté en dehors de 
laction pour les trois armées.” 


Maclise had, as I understood him to say, made 





considerable progress with the design for his 
picture when it was pointed out that Quinet erred 
in the above quoted effective version of the story, 
and that the rencontre took place at Gemappes. 
Maclise found the three illustrious historians and 
commissioners had, if they desired a veritable 
“illustration ”—i.e. as complete a reproduction as 
possible of the appearances of the actions and the 
facts in view—erred likewise, and did so with 
less excuse than the clever Frenchman might 
allege for his defect. But probably Hallam, Earl 
Stanhope, and Lord Macaulay, to say nothing of 
Earl Russell, Canning, and Rogers, all of whom 
were concerned in choosing the subjects for decora- 
tions at Westminster, did not make such trans- 
parent blunders as seem to occur if we adopt the 
peculiarly English notion of the laws for such 
cases, which cling fondly to reproductions of the 
order named above. Doubtless these literates 
desired monumental pictures, such as are before 
described, and there is something in the fact that 
we read in the Seventh Report of the Commissioners 
of the Fine Arts, 1847, p. 13, a document which 
details the assignment of subjects to various parts 
of the “ Houses,” “18, Waterloo ; the meeting of 
Wellington and Bliicher,” without indicating the 
locality of the event. In the Twelfth Report, 
1861, p. 10, it is said that “ Daniel Maclise, R.A., 
(is) now employed in painting the subject of the 
meeting of Wellington and Blucher after the battle 
of Waterloo,” thus seeming to adopt the popular 
version of the matter. 

I venture to think, however, that we are to take 
the word “meeting” in the wide sense of “ inter- 
view,” the term adopted by Maclise, see The 
Atheneum, No. 1775, Nov. 2, 1861, p. 585 ; it is 
obvious that “meeting” is not limited to the 
sense of “encounter,” for, speaking of a “meeting” 
of a vestry, we may mean something of longer 
duration than the “how d’ ye do’s?” Clearly “a 
meeting ” and “to meet” do not occupy all each 
other’s grounds. Maclise, finding that the very 
souls of certain M.P.s and others were vexed because 
the gentlemen fancied “ meeting” meant nothing 
more than “rencontre,” always afterwards spoke 
of his picture as representing the “ interview ” of 
the generals, and invariably described it as dealing 
with the moment, not of their encounter, but of 
their parting. Now, if Sepastian will look at 
the picture, or at the engraving of it recently pub- 
lished by the Art Union of London, it will be 
obvious that Bliicher has just moved his horse to 
go, and yet pulls him up to clasp the victor’s 
hand, whose work he is about to finish. It was to 
express this precise circumstance that Maclise, 
when Quinet’s error was pointed out, adapted the 
design of his picture. I suspect H. D. C. knows 
the picture only by hasty glances at the engraving. 

I trust the readers of “ N. & Q.” will forgive the 
length of this note, and accept the memorandum 
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which Maclise, possibly with a view to some such 
communication as this, gave me :— 

“ It has been stated,” he wrote, “in the supplementary 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington that he met Prince 
Bliicher at Gemappes, and not at La Belle Alliance. The 
artist had been informed by the late Lord Sandys (at the 
period of Waterloo Lord Arthur Hill, aide-de-camp to 
the Duke, and who is represented in the picture) that if 
the heroes met at or near Gemappes, they parted at the 
farmhouse La Belle Alliance, and he, Lord Sandys, saw 
them there, both mounted on horseback, from which 
place Bliicher and Gneisenau pursued the French with 
their unfatigued troops all the night, while the Duke 
rode sadly back over the battle-field strewn with the 
dead to the little village of Waterloo.” 

Refer to a note on this subject, the Atheneum, 
No. 1859, pp. 781-2, cols. 3and1. F. G. 8. 


In the spring of 1815 my father was stationed 
at Cork Harbour. Our home was just without 
the Fort of Cove (now Queenstown). I have fre- 
quently heard my mother describe the effect of 
the French horns, heard for the first time from on 
board certain of the great fleet of transports wait- 
ing for a convoy in the harbour, the hills around 
which re-echoed the soft, sweet sounds at evening 
with magical effect. EnILorac. 

Curious Wits (5* §. vi. 63.)—In Biographia 
Borealis; or, Lives of Distinguished Northerns, 
by Hartley Coleridge, is mentioned, in the list of 
works by Bishop Fisher (a native of Beverley) :— 

“A Funeral Sermon at the Moneth Mind* of Mar- 

ret, Countess of Richmond. Printed by Wynkin de 
Vorde, and republished in 1708 by Thomas Baker, D.D., 
with a learned preface.” 

“* de. Month's mind. The funeral obsequies of the 
Countess were not performed till a month after her 
death. Here we see the origin of a proverbial expres- 
sion, ‘to have a month’s mind to a thing.’ But how the 
phrase came to be transferred from the monthly anni- 
versary (Hthernicé) of a person's death to a strong desire 
we are unable to explain.”—Note, p. 396. 

This note seems to point to the same mistaken 
conclusion as that mentioned by K.P. D.E. I 
have heard old persons use the phrase in its 
newer sense of a deliberately formed resolution or 
desire. As mind in the North still means memory, 
—as in the proverb “ Out of sight, out of mind”; 
and to mind, v., is to recollect, or v. transitive, 
to remind, “I mind reet weel,” I remember 
well; “Ye mind me o’ departed joys,” &c. 
(Burns) ; ye remind me, &c.,—so the transition 
does not seem unnatural, that when this old 
custom died away, the phrase for retrospective 
mind, or memory, should pass into one for 
prospective or anticipatory thought. Is there not 
in modern etiquette some recognition of the first 
month after a death, as of a period set apart to 
memory or sorrow ? 

The Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry 
VIL., died 1509. T 
In the life of another of the distinguished 





dates that 
as in the 


An 


northerns, Anne Clifford, it is shown b 
funerals were sometimes long delayed, 
case of her father, who “died in the Savoy.” 
extract from the register of Skipton says :— 

**1605. Oct. 29th, departed this life George, Earl of 
Cumberland, Lord Clifford, Vipounte, and Vesie, Lord 
of the Honor of Craven, Knight of the most noble Order 
of the Garter, one of his Highness Privie Counsell, Lord 
Warden of the Cytie of Carleil and the West Marches, 
and was honorably buried at Skipton the xxix. of Decem- 
ber; and his funeral was solemnised the xiii. day of 
March next then following.” 

On this is remarked 

“The custom of that day must have been more 
dilatory and expensive than the present fashion. After 
two months above ground, the body is buried privately, 
we are to suppose ; then, more than two months after, his 
funeral is publickly solemnised. A like double celebra- 
tion of marriages and of christenings was not unusual 
at the same period.”—P. 266. 

In such cases probably delay was unavoidable, 
from circumstances, which we are apt to overlook, 
of distance, state of roads, climate, and the then 
available means of overcoming such difficulties, 
especially in winter, in getting together all who 
were desired to be present on great family occa- 
sions. M. P 

Cumberland. 


The expenses of John Paston’s funeral, including 
the keeping of the yere-day “the first yere after 
his dethe,” are given in Gairdner’s edition of the 
Paston Letters, vol. ii. No. 549. The following 
extract also illustrates funeral customs :— 

“Ferthymore, as touching hys [Sir John Fastolf’s] 
buryeng and monthys mynde kepyng, that it be don wor- 
shyplye, accordyng to hys degree and for the helth of hys 
soule, and his almesse be geven yn mass seyng, and to 
poore peple, to the some of a hundred mrcks, tille that 
otbyrwyse we speke to geder.”—Bishop Wavnflete’s Ad- 
vice, 1459, Paston Letters, Gairdner’s ed., vol. i., let. 339. 

Dame Elizabeth Browne, by her will, 1487, 
bequeathed money 
“for xiij trentalles of 8S. Gregory to be said and songyn 
_— in the day or morow after my decesse vij trentulles, 
and every weke folowing unto my month’s mind oon 
trentall, and iij trentalles at my monthes mynde.”— 
Gairdner's ed. of Paston Letters, Appx., vol. iii., No. 988 

Wik. 

Forest Hill. 


“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR Away” (5 §. vi. 
128.)—Swift and Gay derived this familiar theme 
from Farquhar’s play of The Recruiting Offcer. 
Captain Plume, the principal character, there 
sings :— 
** Over the hills and far away, 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain, 
The King commands, and we 'll obey, 
Over the hills and far away.” 
Again, he sings :— 
*« Over the hills and far away— 
Courage, boys, it’s one to ten 
But we return all gentlemen, 
While conquering colours we display. 
Chorus. Over the hills and far away.” 
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The non-commissioned officer, Serjeant Kite, has 
also a song :— 

** Our prentice, Tom, may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes ; 
For now he’s free to sing and play 
Over the hills and far away.” 

To the above the stage direction is, “The mob 
sings the chorus.” It was this iteration of the 
subject, in’ a popular play, that familiarized the 
public ear with “ Over the hills and far away,” and 
it will account for the coincidence that Swift should 
have quoted the burden, and Gay have introduced 
both tune and burden into The Beggars’ Opera, at 
about the same time. Wa. CHAPPELL. 


Thackeray, in his charming story, The Vir- 
ginians, has incorporated in the text of it the 
following verse of this ballad, or “familiar ex- 
pression ” :— 

** This long, long year, a prisoner drear : 

Ah me, I''m tired of lingering here ; 

I'd give a hundred guineas gay 

To be o’er the hills and far away.” 
Just at present I am absent from home, and am, 
in addition, far removed from any library, so I 
am unable to give Mr. Sotty the precise refe- 
rence to my quotation. The passage in which it 
occurs is a very interesting one in the story, and 
can very easily be found; and no doubt my 
mention of it will at once call it to his recollection. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Maltby, near Rotherham. 


“TERTULLIAN’S ROOFE OF ANGELS” (5% §, vi. 
169.)—Tertullian’s “roof of angels” may be 
said of the church, and may refer to the interpre- 
tation which he gives of St. Paul’s direction for 
the dress of women in public worship, 1 Cor. xi. 
10, who are “to have power on the head because 
of the angels.” See De Coron., c. xiv. ; De Orat., 
c. xxii., “ It is in truth because of the angels that 
they ought to be veiled”... . “ verecundior eris 
in publico quam in ecclesia?” Cf. De Veland. 
Virg.,c. vii. xi. Tertullian interprets “ power” 
of a veil, and “ angels” literally, unlike some com- 
mentators. In like manner he says in the De 
Anima, c. ix., that in the church the soul “ con- 
versatur cum angelis” ; and in the De Spectaculis, 
ce. xxv., he calls the church “ heaven,” and men- 
tions the proverb, “ De ccelo in cenum,” “ From 
the sky to the stye."—Oxf. Tr. The notice in 
“Life of Rich. Crashaw,” Works, ed. Gilfillan, p. vi, 
Edinb., 1857 (compare Wood’s Fasti Oxon., ad an. 
1641), from the preface to Crashaw’s Steps to the 
Temple, says that 
“ he was wont to pass some hours alone in St. Mary’s 
Church. ‘In the Temple of God, under His wing, he led 
his life in St. Mary’s Church, near St. Peter's College, 
under Tertullian’s roof of prayer ; there he made his rest 
more gladly than David's swallow, near the house of God, 
where, like a primitive saint, he offered more prayers in 
the night than others usually offer in the day.’” 





It is “ roof of angels” in the early editions, and in 
Wood's Fasti. 

In a Latin poem in Steps to the Temple, “ Votiva 
Domus Petrensis pro Domo Dei,” Crashaw himself 
calls the church “ heaven ” :— 

“ Nostrique per atria cceli 
Sacra Domus nostrum est cce!um.”’ 
85, second edition, Lond., 1648. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


—P. 


Hvueues’s Epition or “ Hamuet” (5" §. iv. 188.) 
—In a MS. note in the British Museum copy of 
the Hamlet of 1603, it is stated, with reference to 
the reading of i. 3, 109 (Globe ed.), “ Running it 
thus,” &c. :—“ The 2nd folio edit. and Mr. Hughs’ 
quarto in 1703 have it Roaming, &c. ; but Mr. 
Theobald in specimen corrects it conjecturally to 
Ranging it, &c.” As the Cambridge editors were 
unable to trace the edition by Mr. Hughes, they 
attributed it to the year 1703 on the authority of 
this note. It may be, however, that the writer 
merely inferred the date from something Theobald 
had said, and had no other reason for assigning the 
edition to that year. There is nothing said about 
it in the life of Hughes in the Biographia 
Britannica, W. Aupis Wrieur. 

Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


Liver or Antimony (5 §. vi. 108.)—What- 
ever the Daily Telegraph or any other journal may 
report, “ black antimony ” and “ liver of antimony ” 
are not the same, either chemically or in appear- 
ance. Black antimony isa trisulphide of antimony, 
a shiny, grey-black, crystalline substance which, 
when pulverized, very much resembles powdered 
or amorphous black lead (graphite). Liver of an- 
timony is a variable compound of oxide and sul- 
phide of antimony, which I should describe as of a 
puce-brown colour. It probably takes its name 
of “liver” from a supposed resemblance to liver 
(a very unhealthy one, I should say). The “liver 
of sulphur” is a pentasulphide of potassium, and is 
of a dark liver-brown colour ; hence, no doubt, its 
name. MEDWEIG. 


Liver or hepar is used in pharmacy and mine- 
ralogy to denote a colour, hence liver-colour, a red- 
dish brown, the colour of liver. We have liver- 
stone, liver-ore (of mercury) or hepatic ore, liver- 
pyrites, besides liver of antimony and liver of sul- 
phur. The German Libererz is a reddish-brown 
copper ore; Liberfuchs, a liver or chestnut horse. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


“Sulphur of antimony melts very readily, loses its 
sulphur in the operation, and the metal combines gra- 
dually with the oxygen of the atmosphere, forming 4 
gray oxyd of antimony, which, if urged with fire, melts 
into a transparent substance, called the glass of antimony, 
or vitreous oxyd of sulphurated antimony; and, if the 
oxyd contain a large proportion of sulphur (for it does 
nut wholly lose it by melting), it produces an opake 
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glass, or liver of antimony, so called from its red colour, 
like that of the liver of animals." — Medical Dictionary. 


KInestTon. 


See The Imperial Dictionary, by John Ogilvie, 
LL.D., 1865, vol. ii. p. 83. 
Mary KatruHieen WALKER. 
Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


Dr. Wittiam Dopp (5® §. i. 488; ii. 14.)— 
Percy Fitzgerald, A Famous Forgery, being the 
Story of the “ Unfortunate” Dr. Dodd, 1865, cr. 
8vo.; Memoirs of Dr. Dodd to his Fatal Exit at 
Tyburn, 1777 ; J. Villette, Account of Dr. Dodd's 
Dying Words, 1777, 8vo.; Hor. Walpole, Last 
Journals, i. 298, ii. 121, seg.; Jo. Wesley's Journal, 
5 March, 1767, 15 and 18 Feb., 24 May, 25 June, 
1777; L. Tyerman, Life of Wesley (ist ed.), ii. 
231-3, 597-8 : Hen. Venn’s Life (6th ed.), 2 
Adelung, Geschichte der menschlichen Narrheit, ii. 
288, seq. (n. 26); Mary Bosanquet, An Aunt’s 
Advice to a Niece, also Some Account of a Corre- 
spondence with Dr. Dodd during his Imprisonment, 
Leeds, 1780, 12mo. ; Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare, 
see Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, bk. xi. (p. 758 
of the double-column ed.) ; his Sermon at the Mag- 
dalen House before Prince Edward, 1760, 4to. ; 
Annual Biography, 1824, pp. 414, 416; A Letter 
to Messrs. Fletcher and Peach on their Negotiation 
with Dr. Dodd, which has unhappily deprived 
Society of a Valuable Member and a Useful Mini- 
ster of the Gospel, 1777, 4to.; Soliloques ou La- 
mentations du Dr. Dodd dans sa Prison, suivis 
du Discours adressé & ses Juges avant de subir 
son Supplice, Moudon, 1777, 12mo. ; Poems, 1767, 
8vo.; (Locke’s) Commonplace Book to the Bible, 
1776. See also Watt’s Bibliotheca Brit. (“ Au- 
thors” and “ Subjects’ ’); indd. to Gent. Mag. and 
Monthly Rev.; Forster, Life of Goldsmith. On 
his daughter, see “N. & Q.,” 5" S. iii. 385. 

Joux E. B. Maron. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tae Surname Bvewirr (5" §. vi. 127.)—The 
following is from Camden’s Britannia (1695), 
p. 126 :— 

“Tn a small church of modern building (at Silchester, 
Hants) I searched for ancient inscriptions. I found 
nothing but some coats-of-arms in the windows, viz. in a 
field sable, seven fusils argent bendwise; as also, in a 
field sable, a fesse between two chevrons or, and in 
a field or, an eagle display’d with two heads gules. I 
find these last to be the arms of the Blewets, to whom 
this estate came after the time of William the Con- 
oo, the second are the arms of the noble family of 

ainard of Leckham ; and the first is the coat of the 
family of the Cusanz, by whom this estate pass’d here- 
ditarily from the Blewets to the Bainards,” 


E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 
Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


This English name, found written Blewett, Bluet, 
Bluett, Bluat, Bloet, is the same with the French 
names Blouet, Bluet, Bleut, Blaut, which are 





diminutives of the name Bleu; from bleu, the 
colour. The French have also the diminutives 
Bluin, Blouin, and the patronymic Bleuart. In 
like manner, from the D. blawuw, G. blau, we have 
the names Blauuw and Blau ; from the Saxon bleo, 
bleoh, bleow, blio, we have Blue, Blow, Blew, and 
Blewe ; and from the O. It. biavo (Low L. blavus, 
blavius) are the Italian names Biava and Biavi. 

R. S. Caarnock, 

Junior Garrick. 


The most remarkable representative of the family 
probably is Robert Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, a.p. 
1093-1123. Lord Campbell in the life of Bloet, 
Lives of the Chancellors, 2nd edition, has a note on 
the family, which is shown to be still existing in 
Monmouthshire. Ep. MarsHALL. 


“Guat” (5 S. v. 388) is doubtless the same 
with the Northern provincial word ¢ gawt, gilt, which 
Grose renders “‘hog-pig and sow-pig”; and cown 
would seem to be the same as the yy n, 
third p. pl. of caw, to call. R. S. Caarnocr. 

Junior Garrick. 


Ducnesse pE CuatTeavrovux (5 §. vi. 88.) 
—Mr. Tuompson will! find a full account of 
Madame de Chateauroux’s death in the Mémoires 
du Due de Richelieu, ch. lxiii. of the edition in 
Barriére’s “ Mémoires du 18° Siécle.” The assas- 
sination is anything but proved :— 

“On dit que le poison avait abrégé ses jours. Riche- 
lieu l’a assuré A l’auteur de ces mémoires (Soulavie), 
ajoutant que Maurepas avait trempé dins cette mauvaise 
action ; maisla vanité des situations douloureuses et tout 
extrémes oii elle se trouva suffit pour expliquer la cause 
de sa maladie aigue et de sa mort violente,” &c. 

Louis XV. seems to have had a singular liking 
for the house of Maillé, four sisters, Mesdames de 
Mailly, De Vintimille, De Lauraguais, and De 
Tournelles (Chateauroux), having been successively, 
or at the same time, his mistresses. The fifth, 
Madame de Flavacourt, alone resisted the monarech’s 
advances. The second, Madame de Vintimille, 
died in child-bed, with strong suspicions of poison 
in her case. J. B. DrrcuFievp. 


Mr. Tompson will perhaps find the information 
he wants in Histoire d’ Agnés Sorel et de Madame la 
Duchesse de Chateaurouxr, by Quatremére de Roissy, 
Paris, 1825, 18mo. Ido not remember now the 
name of the publisher, but I will gladly inquire if 
Mr. Taompson wants it. It has been said the 
Duchesse de Chateauroux died from poison, but I 
do not think the murder was ever proved. 

Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


There is an interesting memoir of this lady in 
the eighth vol. of the Biographie Universelle, 
p. 272 (Paris, 1813), and it partially answers the 
query respecting her. I give the concluding por- 
tion of the memoir :— 
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“La Duch de Chat ‘oux mourut le 8 Décembre, 
1744. Ona cru qu'elle avait été empoisonnée, mais ce 
fait n'est appuyé d’aucune preuve. Quand on la compare 
aux autres maitresses qui lui ont succédé, on est porté a 
l'excuser et 2 regretter sa mort prématurée; elle avait 
de l'énergie, de la grandeur, dans |'ime; et si l'ambition 
lui avait fait désirer la place de favorite, des sentiments 
plus nobles lui inspirérent le désir de coopérer a la gloire 
de son pays.” 

A lithographed portrait of the lady lies before 
me, and represents a woman of considerable per- 
sonal attractions and firmness of character. 

J. 58. 





Norwich. 


Barre or Wican Lane (5 S. vi. 168.)—The 
inscription on the monument inquired after by 
F. J. J. stood as follows :— 
“ An high Act of Gratitude, which conveys the Memory of 

Sir Thomas Tyldesley 
to posterity 
Who saved Kine Cuak es THE Fiast as Lieutenant- 
Colonel at Edgehill Battle, 
After raising Regiments of Horse, Foot and Dragoons 
And for 
The desperate storming of Burton-upon-Trent over a 
Bridge of 36 Arches 
RECEIVED THE HONOUR OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
He afterwards served in all the wars, in great command, 
Was Governor of Lichfield, 
And followed the fortune of the Crown in the 
three Kingdoms, 
And never compounded with the Rebels, though 
strongly invested, 

And on the 25" August, a.p. 1650, was here slain, 
Commanding as Major-General under the Earl of Derby, 
To whom the grateful Erector, ALEXANDER Riasy, Esq., 

was Cornet; 
And when he was High Sheriff of this County (A.p. 1679) 

Placed this high obligation on the whole Famiiy 

of the TyLpEsLrys.” 

Cornet Rigby, who erected the monument, was 
a distant relative of the Roundhead Colonel of the 
same name who commanded at the siege of Lathom 
House. The monument, which is but a rude affair, 
had fallen into a ruinous state, and was repaired 
about thirty years since at the expense of a gentle- 
man near Liverpool who claimed connexion with 
the Tyldesleys. It seems likely again to fall into 
ruin, as the inscription is obliterated and there is 
no one to look after it. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


See Baines’s Lancashire. It is a monument to 
Sir Thomas Tyldesley only, not to all who fell. 
Baines says the inscription is nearly effaced. 
Rigby must have been Tyldesley’scornet. I think 
the last line,—“ Placed this high obligation on the 
whole family of the Tyldesleys,”—must have been 
altered in some blundering restoration. P. P. 


Dr. Courage (5* §. vi. 88.)—This is eminently 
& proper name in France, and there is (or was) a 
village so named in Normandy. I remember 
reading in the Journal des Débats, many years 


Prix Montyon for virtue) was awarded to Rose 
Courage, domiciliée 4 Caudebec-lez Elbeuf, Dé- 
partement de la Seine Inférieure; and, if my 
memory (carefully tasked for the purpose) does 
not deceive me, it was stated in a weekly London 
paper, some fifteen or twenty years ago, that an 
Earl of Egremont (?), about a century back, paid 
a visit, on some occasion, to Dr. Courage’s Museum 
in London. More than this [ cannot say. 
SENEX. 


A Puzzxe (5 §S. vi. 128.)—A correspondent of 
the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle sent to that 
journal in February last a cutting from an old, 
and believed to be a Derbyshire, newspaper which 
he had found among some scraps. The cutting 
read as follows :— 

“In one of your neighbouring counties, I have a 
friend who was twice married. By his first wife there 
were twenty-two children, each of whom, I believe, 
arrived at years of maturity. By his second wife there 
were ten children. The only surviving child by the 
first wife married the brother of her father’s second 
wife, which somewhat complicated the relationship of 
the younger branches. But this is entirely put into the 
shade by the occasion of the following enigmatical lines, 
inscribed beneath a family painting in the possession of 
a Devonshire family :— 

‘ Madam,—I pray this one thing me show: 

What yon three be, if you them know? 
Coming from the castle in such degree, 
What ’s their descent and nativitie ? 
Sir,—The one by my father’s side is my brother, 
And so is the next in the right of my mother ; 
Third, my own son lawfully begat, 
All sons of my husband in my lap, 
Without hurt of limeage in any degree : 
Show me in reason how this may be.’”’ 
W. E. Apams. 


Newcastle -on-Tyne. 


“You are Tommy Srupson ” (5™ §. vi. 48.)— 
Possibly this phrase has its origin in some such 
odd nursery names, for the fingers or toes, as the 
following : Bill Milker (thumb) ; Tom Thumper ; 
Long Lazy ; Cherry Bumper ; Tippy-Tippy-Town- 
end. is an: 


An Ancient Custom (5" §. vi. 86.)—See 
“N. & Q.,” 4" §S. xii. 406, 480. There is an 
admirable article on funeral garlands by Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt in the Reliquary, vol. i. p. 5, in 
which he gives illustrations of garlands from some 
Derbyshire churches. The volume just cited also 
contains some letters on the subject at p. 126. 
R. 


Be, 


Winitiam Crasnaw, Fatuer or THE Porr 
(4™ S. iii. 219, 314, 370, 440, 511.)—I possess an 
autograph similar to that described by your corre- 
spondent. It is written on each side of a printer's 
device (a winged horse, with two cornucopie, &c., 
underneath), and is as follows :—* W. Crashawe, 
1594. Servire Deo regnare est.” The motto is 





ago, that a médaille of one thousand francs (the 


taken from the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and is 
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most happily paraphrased in the well-known 
words in the Collect for Peace, “ Whose service 
is perfect freedom.” See Mauratori’s Liturgia, 
i. 727; Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer, 1872, p. 254. Jounx E. Batey. 


MapDAME DE Genuis AND THE Rop (3" §. x. 
72.)—I have searched in vain the Memoirs for 
T. F.’s anecdote. The edition I have consulted is 
the English version of 1825 (Memoirs of the Coun- 
tess de Genlis, illustrative of the History of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. Written by 
Herself. London, Colburn, 1825, 12mo., 8 vols.). 
In this Long Vacation time, away from London, I 
have not access to the French original ; but this 
translation does not appear to be imperfect, or in 
any way abridged. Would T. F. or some other 
correspondent kindly give a reference ? 

Mippie Tempvar. 

Bradford. 


Irish Knicuts: Kyicnts oF THE ORDER OF 
Sr. Parrick (5 §. vi. 61.)—I have received the 
following from Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-of- 
Arms, in reference to my former communication 
on the same subject :— 

“The first Roman Catholic peer created a Knight of 
St. Patrick was Arthur James, eighth Earl of Fingall. 
His lordship, on the occasion of the coronation of King 
George IV., was declared one of the Extra Knights of 
the Order of St. Patrick ; and on the 28th August in the 
same year was installed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
sovereign himself presiding. The Earl died July 30, 
1836, and was succeeded in his peerage honours by his 
son, Arthur James, ninth Earl of Fingall, who was in- 
vested with the Ribbon of St. Patrick, Oct. 9, 1846, and 
who died April 22, 1869. J. Bernarp Burke, 

“ Ulster.” 
Wituram O'Connor, M.D. 
Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square. 


Mionart Farapay (5" §. vi. 147, 190.)— 
About two years ago I had the good fortune to 
purchase the great chemist’s Bible (Edinburgh, 
A. Kincaird, 1766), bound in homely sheepskin, 
containing his autograph, apparently written many 
years ago, upon one of the fly-leaves. 

Cu. Evxin MarHews. 


Appison : Dent (5 §. vi. 29, 173.)—A doubt 
is thrown on the correctness of Curll’s statement, 
that Addison’s brother died before him in the 
East Indies, by a note in Bell’s “ Life of Milton ” 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 1839. Addison’s 
father, the Dean, according to the tablet to his 
memory in Lichfield Cathedral, had six children, 
namely, 1. Jane ; 2. Joseph; 3. Gulston; 4. Do- 
rothy ; 5. Ann; 6. Lancelot. From Steele’s letter 
to Congreve (Correspondence, 1809, ii. p. 611) it 
appears that two of these children, Jane and Ann, 
died before the Dean in 1703. Joseph died in 
1719, and Curll says that a brother who had died 
previously in India had left him a fortune ; on the 





other hand, Bell states that Gulston Addison, who 
was Governor of Madras, survived Joseph many 
years. It is possible that both brothers, Gulston 
and Lancelot, went out to India; and, if so, the 
two stories may both be correct. The records of 
the East India Company would show when 
Governor Addison died. Epwarp Sotty. 


“A NEW TERROR TO DEATH” (5 §. vi. 126, 
195.)—On referring to the second vol. of Hawkes- 
worth’s collection of Letters written by the late 
Jonathan Swift, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, and Several of his Friends, from the Year 
1703 to 1790, &c., I find Dr. Arbuthnot writing to 
Dr. Swift, London, Jan. 13, 1732, of his own 
sorrowful life for some time past, of the loss of a 
dear child, of the death of Gay, who had been in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey 
“as if he had been a peer of the realm; and the good 
Duke of Queensberry, who lamented him as a brother, 
will set up a handsome monument upon him. These are 
little affronts put upon vice and injustice, and is all that 
remains in our power. I believe the Beggars’ Opera and 
what he had to come upon the stage will make the sum 
of the new diversions of the town for some time to come, 
Curll (who ts one of the new terrors of death) has been 
writing letters to everybody for memoirs of his life. I 
was for sending him some, particularly an account of his 
disgrace at Court, which I am sure might have been 
made entertaining, by which I should have attained two 
ends at once, published truth, and got a rascal whipped 
for it.” 

If I mistake not, a memoir at Curll’s hand con- 
stituted the new terror to death. Enivorac. 


Moatep Parsonaces (5 §. vi. 8, 134.)—Very 
evident traces of a moat are visible round the 
rectory at Burrough Green, near Newmarket, in 
Cambridgeshire, in which parish there are vestiges 
of at least two other moats, one of which is singu- 
larly perfect. There is a tradition that the rectory- 
house here was, at one time, occupied by two 
bishops. (Qy., was this during the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century ?) A. E. L. 1. 


“Formery ” (5% §. iv. 46, 95, 139, 238, 295; 
v. 76, 218, 273, 418; vi. 178.)—I have been 
acquainted with the word, and the object repre- 
sented thereby, all my life. On the eastern shore 
of Maryland, one of the first settled portions of 
the United States, and where I passed a great 
portion of my early years, furmety is a standard 
dish of the harvest feast. It is there made of new 
wheat, cracked in a mortar with a pestle, and 
boiled in milk. It is flavoured with salt or sugar, 
according to the taste of the eater. It may here 
be remarked that in the oldest portions of the 
United States many words and customs survive, 
that, I judge, are becoming obsolete in England. 
Frequently there are queries in your publication 
concerning such matters that are here well known. 

Scoro-AMERICUS. 
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Wivcnet Rop (5" 8. v. 507; vi. 19, 33, 106, 
150, 210.)—I will supplement Mr. Pickrorp’s 
reference to the Antiquary with one to the Annual 
Register for 1772, vol. xv. p. 96. It is an account 
of a French water-finder of that time, and may 
therefore interest Mr. Husert Samira. 

Cuarues F. §. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


I confess until I read the communications of 
Curupert Bepe and K. H. B. I had no concep- 
tion that Dousterswivellian arts flourished amongst 
educated people in this enlightened age. 

Mippte Tempcar. 


“Tur CoNVERSION OF THE Britons,” PAINTED 
ny J. H. Mortimer (58. v. 108, 236, 397 ; vi. 
156.)—The picture is also noticed in Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, vol. iii. p. 650, Lond., 1847, 
with this addition, that it was restored by H. 
Lovegrove at the expense of Lord Carrington, so 
that it is not in its original state. 

Ep. MarsHAtL. 


Sir Jonn Leacn, M.P. (5™ §. vi. 147, 214.)— 
BEDFORDIENSIS evidently refers to the saying of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, which, however, he has 
countermarched or inverted, as the gist of it was 
just the other way. It was that “ the tardy justice 
of the Chancellor [Eldon] is better than the swift 
injustice of his deputy [Leach]” (Campbell’s Lives, 
vol. vii. p. 634). Compare with this another re- 
puted saying of Sir Samuel (who was by no means 
favourably disposed towards Lord Eldon), to be 
found in the Law Magazine, No. xlii., and Twiss’s 
Life of Eldon, ti. 407. We Ze Me 

Shinfield Grove. 


Curious Errors causep By Homonymy (5** 
S. iv. 483 ; v. 155, 211; vi. 111, 199, 219.)—I am 
obliged to T. J. A. for pointing out my oversight ; 
the o in hora is long. But, with this correction, 
my observation remains, namely, that to the phi- 
lologist heur is a word of two syllables (eiir), and 
that no etymology of the word can be accepted 
which does not account for the two syllables. 

A. Bevsame. 

Paris. 


“Errne”: “Eaoine” (5" S. v. 448; vi. 14, 
139.)—In the passage quoted by M. W. the first 
word, I think, evidently means earing, i.e. plongh- 
ing ; the second word probably means harrowing. 


T. S. Noreare. 
Sparham, Norwich. 


Tuomas Grpps (5 S. vi. 88, 154.)—I should 
have added to my letter at the latter reference that 
Gervase Markham dedicated his Hunger’s Pre- 
vention (London, 1621) to Thomas Gibbs, probably 
the same person as the patron of the books men- 
tioned in that letter. Henry H. Gisss. 

Aldenham. 





“Skip” (5% §. iv. 129, 335, 371 ; v. 117, 337; 
vi. 97, 119, 198.)—In old coaching days, in York- 
shire, the old-fashioned “drag” applied to the 
hind wheels of a coach was frequently called the 
“ skid.” M. M. H. 


“Oy” (5" S. v. 513; vi. 116, 197.)—Oy, in- 
differently spelt 0, oe, and oye, would seem to 
signify grandchild. Butin Blind Harry’s life of 
the patriot Wallace, it is said of Malcolm Wallace 
of Ellerslee, an ancestor (bk. i. 1. 30, Jameson’s 
ed.), that— 


** The secund O he was of gud Wallace.” 


What does “secund O” here mean? Some say 
great-grandchild ; others doubt, thinking (assuming 
the existence of several grandchildren) it may refer 
to the second of these nati, that is in respect of 
age. R. L. 


In Burns’s fine dedication of his poems to Gavin 
Hamilton a compound of oe occurs in these 
lines :— 
*€ Till his wee curlie John’s ier-oe 

The last sad mournful rites bestow.” 


Ter-oe being « great-grandchild. R. 8. K. 
O’Nertu’s Banner (5" §. vi. 68, 195.)—S. T. P. 
is right in giving the red hand dexter as an achieve- 
ment in the arms of O’Neill, but doubtful as to his 
banner, and he is decidedly wrong in making it a 
mark of the baronets to whom King James en- 
trusted the task of conquering Ulster. The cogni- 
zance of that order was to be the bloody hand of 
Ulster, borne in a canton on their arms, on a field 
argent, a sinister hand, erect, gules. C. W. B. 


Tae Beavutirut Mary Betienven (4 S. xi. 
116, 182.)—At the former of the above references 
is a note of mine, ending with a query asking for 
information as to the place of burial of this famous 
beauty of the last century. At the latter refe- 
rence, Mr. E. CuntncHaME not only favours me 
with the desired information, but he supplements 
it by stating that the Queen “was in the deepest 
fear that the King was lost at sea” on his passage 
home from Hanover; that “ber easy-mannered 
minister Sir Robert Walpole had retired to Rich- 
mond”; that the Duke of Argyle paid her a visit 
of sympathy on this occasion ; and that, probably 
in consequence of the honour thus shown to her by 
the Duke, her Majesty returned the compliment 
by directing that all honours should be rendered 
to his grace’s niece (cousin this should be) by mar- 
riage. “However this may be,” adds Mr. Oun- 
INGHAME, “ the corpse was borne with all honour 
through the main streets from Somerset House to 
St. Anne’s” (Westminster). If Mr. CuntncHame 
be still a correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” will he, or 
will any other of your correspondents, kindly fur- 
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nish me with the authority, printed or in MS., for 
the interesting account he has supplied ? 
Henry Campxry, F.S.A. 
Reform Club. 


“Tis BETTER NOT TO HAVE BEEN BORN” (5% §, 
vy. 386; vi. 132.)—Dr. Ramace has made with 
much care a list of passages which relate more or 
less closely to the subject to which Mr. Warp 
alluded. But may some additional remarks be 
allowed by way of supplement ! 

The original of the French lines by Lebrun is to 
be found in the verse of Menander :— 

dv of Oeor hirovew aroOvnoKe veos— 
which occurs in Plutarch’s De Consolatione, ad 
Apollonium, in Opp. Moral., p. 119, E., Par. 
1624. In the same treatise the story of Silenus, 
quoted by T. W. C., is referred to its source, 
Aristotle, De Animéd, ibid., p. 115, B. It was 
addressed to Apollonius on the death of his son, 
who died young, and has several passages from 
other writers on the subject of life and death. 

Seneca, in the Consolatio ad Marciam, on the 
death of her son, who, although not a youth, died 
in early life, has :—“ Filium tibi dii immortales 
non diu daturi statim talem dederunt, qualis diu 
effici potest.”—Cap. xii. sec. 4, tom. i. p. 151, ed. 
Tauchn. ; and there occurs this expression respect- 
ing death in a letter :—“ Portus est, aliquando 
petendus, nunquam recusandus. In quem si quis 
inter primos annos delatus est, non magis queri 
debet quam qui cito navigavit.”— Ep. lxx. sec. 2, 
tom. ili. p. 180. To the former of these two 
passages there is a very close parallel in Wisd. of 
Sol. iv. 13 :—“ He being made perfect in a short 
time fulfilled a long time.” 

There is another passage which should not be 
omitted :— 

** Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead 
more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, better is 
he than both they, which hath not yet been, who hath 
not seen the evil work that is done under the sun” 
(Eccles. iv. 2, 3), 

—as to the interpretation of which, see Corn. a 
Lapide, ad loc. Ep. MarsHALt. 


Tue Episce Snaiz, Hecix pomatia (5" §. vi. 
188.)—In Donovan’s Natural History of British 
Shells, vol. iii., plate 84, will be found an interest- 
ing history of the Helix pomatia. This author 
writes :— 

“ Pennant has named this species of Helix, with some 
propriety, the Azotic Snail, for, though it is found at 
this time in vast abundance in several parts of the 
country, it is not an indigenous kind. By whom it was first 
introduced is uncertain. Pennant mentions Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and Da Costa speaks of Charles Howard, Esq., of 
the Arundel family. Tes history, as related by Da Costa, 
is so very interesting that we shall give it in the words of 
its author :—‘ It is the largest species of land snail in 
England, and is found in hedges and woods...... The 
animal, being large, fleshy, and not of an unpleasant 





taste, has been used for food in ancient times. It was 
a favourite dish with the Romans, who had their 
Cochlearia, or snail stews, wherein they bred and 
fattened them. Pliny tells us that the first inventor of 
this luxury was Fulvius Harpinus, a little before the 
civil wars between Caesar and Pompey. Varro has 
handed down to us a description of the stews and 
manner of making them.’” 

Here follows an interesting history, to which I 
must refer your correspondent. The author pro- 


ceeds :— 

“* This is not indigenous, or tgeaty a native of 
these kingdoms, but a naturalized species, that has throve 
so well as now to be found in very great quantities. 
It was first imported to us from Italy, about the middle 
of last century, by a scavoir vivre, or epicure, as an 
article of food. Mr. Aubrey informs us it was a Charles 
Howard, Esq., of the Arundel family, who, on that 
account, scattered and dispersed those snails all over the 
downs, and in the woods, &c., at Albury, an ancient seat 
of that noble family, near Ashted, Boxhill, Dorking, and 
Epsom, in Surrey, where they have thriven so much that 
all that part of the country, even to the confines of 
Sussex, abounds with them. The epicures, or scuvoir 
vivre, of those days followed this luxurious folly, and the 
snails were scattered or dispersed throughout the king- 
dom, but not with equal success; neither have records 
transmitted to posterity the fame of those worthies, 
equal to the Roman Fulvius Harpinus, except of two, 
the one Sir Kenelm Digby, who dispersed them about 
Gothurst, the seat of that family, near Newport Pagnel, 
where probably they did not thrive much, as they were 
not frequent thereabouts ; the other worthy was a Lord 
Hatton, recorded by Mr. Mcrton, who scattered them in 
the coppices at his seat at Kirby, in Northamptonshire, 
where they did not succeed. Dr. Lister found them 
about Puckeridge and Ware, in Hertfordshire, and 
observes that they are abundant in the southern parts, 
but are not found in the northern parts, of this island. 
In Surrey, as before mentioned, they abound ; in several 
other counties they are not uncommon, as in Oxford- 
shire, especially about Woodstock and Bladon ; in Glou- 
cestershire, in Chedworth parish, and about Frog Mill, 
in Dorsetshire, &c., but I have never heard that they 
are yet met with in any of the northern counties.’” 

E. C. Harineron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


P.S.—May I add that, as I have only one 
specimen of the Helix pomatia in my collection, 
I should feel greatly indebted to any one who, 
having the means of procuring them, would favour 
me with one or two additional (good) specimens! 
As I am not an epicure, I am anxious to obtain 
the shell and not the snail. 


The following is from Jeffreys’s British Con- 
chology, vol. i. :— 

“‘ There was at one time a popular notion that it had 
been introduced into this country by the Romans, be- 
cause it is found near several ancient encampments ; 
but there does not appear to be any other foundation 
for this idea. The H. pomatia has not been found at 
Wroxeter or York, or in many other parts of England 
and Wales where the Romans built cities or had im- 
portant military stations, and in all probability this kind 
of snail was not known to them, as another species 
(H. lucorum) takes its place in Central Italy. There is 
no better reason for the rumour which is mentioned by 
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Montagu, that it was imported from Italy about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, either as an article of 
food or for medicinal purpo<es, and turned out in Surrey 
by a Mr. Howard at Albury. It was well known to 
Lister, who wrote in 1678, as the largest of our native 
snails; and in all probability is equally indigenous with 
H. aspersa, or the common garden snail...... The foreign 
distribution of H. pomatia extends from Finland to 
Lombardy, but it does not appear to have been found in 
the south of France.” 
J. H. Ponsonsy. 
Eaton Terrace. 


These snails are found abundantly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Roman villa at Chedworth, and I 
have also seen them in old gardens at Cirencester 
(the ancient Corinium). There is little doubt of 
their Roman origin. G. H. Harmer. 

Cirencester. 





Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Genders of French Substantives. By Benjamin 
Dawson, B.A. (Lond.), Treasurer of the Philological 
Society, and Danby P. Fry (late Treasurer). (Long- 
mans & Co ) 

Frevcn genders are dreadful things to most foreigners, 
but especially to the English. In some cases, French 
people who have been ill taught, or who have had no 
teaching at all, stumble over these obstacles, as may be 
seen illustrated by Moliére, and may be heard in the 
persons of French provincials, actual personages or 
counterfeit presentments on the stage. As far as the 
English are concerned, they need have no more difficulty 
in this old matter for doubt and terror. Messrs. Dawson 
and Fry have in this little book demonstrated the com- 
parative anatomy of the gender. The student not only 
gets a perfect knowledge of what a French gender is, but 
how the particular word came to be of that gender, and 
indeed how the word came to be French at all. There 
is quite a new light thrown on what has been to many 
a dark subject. Some people, with French genders, are 
a good deal like the perplexed boy with the Greek 
accents, who flung them about promiscuously. But it is 
understood that private individuals are not to be guilty 
of such bad grammatical manners. It is only imperial 
sciolists, like Sigismund, who claim to be above such a 
thing as grammar. It was all very well for Le Roi 
Soleil, Louis XIV., to change (by a blunder) the gender 
of carosse; but let any commoner individual try his 
tongue at such a change, he will not find his idea received 
with such ready civility as the Grand Monarque’s was. 
But henceforth there will be no excuse for any error, or 
carelessness, or wilful audacity on this head. The two 
gentlemen who have constructed this capital little book 
are experienced philologists. They do not run a muck 
among words generally, to the damage of language and 
themselves, but, thoroughly knowing what they are about, 
stick to it, and accomplish their object also thoroughly. 
We give notice to all teachers as well as students to have 
this work side by side with their grammars ; it will serve 
them well till those halcyon days arrive when language 
shall be so perfected that genders may be altogether 
done away with—in grammar, which consummation, 
according to some philologists, will be a proof of the 
ultimate perfection of language and grammar too. 

The Operatic and Dramatic Album. Part I. (E. Mat- 
thews & Sons.) 

Ir is quite a revival of old opera and play-going times to 

see once more fine lithographic engraved portraits of 





musical and dramatic artists of celebrity. In this first 
number there are four portraits, Madame Patti (Marquise 
de Caux), Miss Neilson (Mrs. ), Signor Campanini, 
and Mr. Irving. The notices appended are called 
“biographical,” but they do little more than name the 
stations by which the artists made progress towards 
celebrity. In future, we hope to see more of real dio- 
graphy ; it is always interesting, and in this case - 
cially so. We shall watch the successive numbers of this 
new and graceful work with curiosity; and we will just 
hint to publishers and artists that there are some of our 
truest actors among the earnest players who make no 
‘racket ” in order to be among the royalties and hussey- 
dom that figure in the photograph-shop windows; and 
these honest men and true, with their honest sister 
artists, will not, we hope, be overlooked. 


A Letter to the Rev. H. P. Liddon, D.D., Ireland Pro- 
fessor of Exegesis, Canon of St. Paul's. By the Rev. 
E. B. Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church. (Parker & Co.) 

In this letter, on the clause, “and the Son,” in regard to 

the Eastern Church and the Bonn Conference, Dr. Pusey 

has stated his thoughts as to the restoration of inter- 
communion with the Greek Church, and also as to the 
modifications in the propositions adopted at the Bonn 

Conference that he would desire, so as to be enabled to 

accept them. 


Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. By Robert H. 

Scott, M.A., F.R.S. (H. S. King & Co.) 
Tue Director of the Meteorological Office has here made 
the laudable attempt to explain the weather charts that 
appear daily in the papers. These charts have proved 
so sore a puzzle to the majority, we venture to think, of 
readers, that the appearance of Mr. Scott's handy volume 
cannot but be hailed with satisfaction on account of the 
possible relief it will afford. 


Tue Dean of Norwich has published a small volume of 
sermons, The Child Samuel (Rivingtons), designed as a 
help to meditation on the Holy Scriptures for children 
and young persons. These sermons were addressed 
originally to the choristers of Norwich Cathedral, a class 
of boys which, whether we regard their bodily or mental 
requirements—though so very much must, in the nature 
of things, depend on them for the proper rendering 
of the services of the Church — has generally been 
the subject of, one might almost say, studied neglect 
at the hands of the capitular bodies, whilst the cor- 
porations to which they are attached possess great 
wealth. We are thankful to know that at last Deans and 
Chapters are awakening to a sense of their duty, and that 
great changes for the better are now nearly everywhere 
on foot with a view to providing proper maintenance 
and education for cathedral choristers. 


Messrs. Macurttan & Co. have published a second 
edition of Mr. E. A. Freeman's History and Conquests of 
the Saracens, illustrated in six lectures delivered before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution in 1856. Mr. 
Freeman has added a new preface, in which he treats of 
“Turkish Atrocities in Bulgaria,” and describes Mr. 
Disraeli, with regard to them, as “ standing up in the Par- 
liament of England to make the evil deeds of the op- 
pressors a subject of brutal merriment” !—From the 
same publishers we have Historical and Architectural 
Sketches, chiefly Italian, being a reprint of articles in the 
Saturday Review, &c., which were well known to be Mr. 
Freeman's, and which are now welcome with his name 
on the title-page, by way of acknowledgment. 

THE Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist (Elliot 
Stock & Co.) is the title of a new quarterly, which is 
described on the title-page as “intervening,” and is 
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designed to fill up a gap long felt, it says, “‘ amongst and 
by independent thinkers.” The first number contains 
eighteen subjects. These, from their variety, must 
ensure many readers. 


Temple Bar, for September, contains a paper on 
Francis I. of France which will interest historical 
inquirers. These, too, may be directed to an article in 
Macmillan, ‘“‘Homer and Dr. Schliemann,” by Mr. 
W. H. Mason. Lovers of poetry will do well to turn to 
the Cornhill, and read the account of an Italian poet 
hitherto unknown in England, “as melodious as Shelley, 
as serious as Wordsworth, as fiery as Byron.” The St. 
James's contains a paper on George Sand. The new 
volume will commence next month. The Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine has an interesting paper on “ Early 
Railways,” by Mr. J. Piggot, F.S.A. The net receipts 
of those in England, we are told, were last year over 
twenty-two and a half millions. In the current quarter's 
issue of the Law Magazine and Review (Stevens & 
Haynes) Mr. Justice Markby, whose book on The 
Elements of Law has made his name familiar to the 
English legal public, criticizes some points in Sir Henry 
Maine's last original work, The Karly History of Institu- 
tions. The peculiar value of Justice Markby's article 
seens to us to consist in its pleading for the true estima- 
tion of the practical value of abstract scientific concep- 
tions, in law as in other branches of science. “It may 
be admitted,” says the learned writer, “that Austin’s 
definition of sovereignty can have comparatively little 
direct practical value for the inquirer into the early 
history of institutions, as conic sections, though 
highly valuable to the astronomer, can have compara- 
tively little dire ct practical value to the mechanician 
What is valuable for one purpose is valueless, or of much 
less value, to another. 
abstract science,” Justice Markby concludes, “ cannot be 
determined generally by a comparison of the rejected 
with the r xd elements; this comparison can only 
determine the practical value of the science for a par- 
ticular purpos ” 


Tur Exetuisn 
“ Many of your 


+ 
Just 


Diatect Socrety.—Ayoy. writes :— 
readers are no doubt aware that the 
English Dialect Society has published a most useful list 
of books relating to our dialects. Could not that body 
put us under a still deeper obligation by compiling and 
printing a hand list of English books having glossaries at 
the end? This would be an immense service to word- 
hunters and editors of old documents. Such a list would 
not occupy many pages; and if the secretary of the 
Society were to request persons who use such like books 
to send notes of titles to him on ‘half sheets of note paper, 
the book would pretty nearly edit itself. One fact should 
always be noted ; that is, whether the glossary contains, 
as well as an explanation of the words, a reference to the 
pages where they occur in the body of the volume. This 
is often omitted, and of course renders the glossary of 
much less value.” 





Rotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


L. Z.— Messrs. King & Son, of Mitre Street, Aldgate, 
have duly preserved the stone, which, says the Atheneum, 
their workmen discovered. The inscription on this 
notable London relic, referred to ante, p. 159, is as fol- 
lows :—“ Here by y* Permission of (H)eaven, Hell broke 
loose upon this Protestant City from the Malicious 
hearts of barbarous Papists, by y* hand of their Agent 





But the practical value of an | 


| Badges of the Foot Guards,” 





Hubert, who confessed, and on y* Ruines of this Place 

declare(d) the Fact, for which he was hanged, (vizt) 

th(a)t here began that dredfull Fire, which is de(s)cribed 

and perpetuated on and by the (n)eighbouring Pillar. 

see Fe Anno 168( ) (ijn the Majoritie of S* Patie(nc)e 
ar 


Orricer.—The “ plume” is worn in the bearskin cap 
of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards. In the 
Grenadiers it is of white goat’s hair ; in the Coldstreams 
it is a scarlet cut feather. The Grenadiers have worn 
the bearskin and plume since 1792; the Coldstreams 
since some years later. The Fusilier Guards wear no 
plume. For books containing information about the 
Volunteer Forces, see Clode’s Military Forces of the 
Crown (Murray) and The History of our Reserve Forces, 
by Captain Raikes (Mitchell, Charing Cross). 

PARTRIDGE, in Tom Jones, says that his schoolmaster, 
who was a famous Greek scholar, used often to say, 

‘ Polly matete crytown is my daskelon,” which meant 


that you could sometimes teach your — to 
To what Greek proverb did he refer 
J. 


R. H. 

“ Laborare est orare” is ascribed to St. 
_ Houseling — one a N. & Q.,” 4" 8 
245; i 318, $75, 411; ® 8. ii, 309, 522. House- 


suck eggs. 


Cc. G. C 
Augustin. 
iv. 174, 


| ling people, 5 5m 8. iv. 109, 156. 


Evqitna asks where he can see lists of Members of 
Parliament returned for boroughs from 1 Elizabeth to 
the passing of the Reform Act. Evqrrya should refer to 
county histories for answers to his second query. 

Hipernicvs.—Mr. A. H. Cuaristiz will feel much 


obliged if you will return him, without delay, Fletcher's 
History of Poland. 

E. MarsuHatt.—We do not remember to have seen 
your note. If you will be good enough to reframe the 
same in a reply, it shall receive immediate attention. 

H. Marks should refer his question to the manager of 
an Aquarium. 

L. C.—See Colonel Ponsonby’s paper on “ Company 
4 8S. iv. 189. 

G. W. Mortor.—Is there not a slip of the pen in the 
paragraph referred to? 


T. Waryer.—Verses not received. Paintings next 
week. 
J. L. Fisn 
brated saying 
Curnpert BEep 
Erratom.—“ N. 
for 1827 read 1872. 


(S. Margaret Pattens, City.)—The cele- 


is attributed to Melancthon. 
z.—We are holding the Legends over. 


& Q.,” 5" 8. vi. 206, second col., 1.12,. 
WitiraM Grorce Back. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








A Rea SumMeR Deticacy.—Rose's Lime Jurce Corptal, 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda oF 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice 
all others being imi —Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
Road, Finsbury.—[ADVERTISEMENT. } 








